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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Tuurspay, February 19, 1948. 


- Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Standing Committee on Tourist 
Traffic met this day at 10.30 a.m. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: —Buchanan, Chairman; Bishop, Davies, 
Gershaw, Horner, McDonald (Kings, N.S.), McKeen, Murdock and Robinson—9. 


The Committee proceeded to the consideration of the Order of Reference 
of 5th February, 1948, authorizing the Committee to inquire into and report upon 
the activities of the various agencies concerned with promoting tourist travel 
in Canada. 


The official reporters of the Senate were in attendance. 


Mr. Herbert Marshall, Dominion Statistician, Bureau of Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce, was heard with respect to tourist traffic to Canada 
from a statistical point of view, and was questioned. 


Mr. Ross McLean, Government Film Commissioner, National Film Board, 
was heard with respect to work of the National Film Board in connection with 
tourist traffic to Canada, and was questioned. 


-Mr. Roy A. Gibson. Director, Lands & Development Services, Department 
of Mines and Resources, was heard and read a brief on National Parks and the 
Tourist Industry, and was questioned. 


Mr. James Smart, Controller, National Parks Service, Department of Mines 
and Resources, was heard with respect to the development of National Parks. 


Mr. J. A. Hutchison, Superintendent of Banff National Park, was heard with 
respect to facilities for skiing in Banff National Park. 


Mr. J. A. Wood, Superintendent of Jasper National Park, was heard with 
respect to facilities for skiing in Jasper National Park. 


Mr. G. H. L. Dempster, Superintendent of National Parks in British 
Columbia, was heard with respect to skiing in Revelstoke Park. 


At 12.10 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the chairman. 
Attest. 


H. ARMSTRONG, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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TuHurspay, 18th March, 1948. 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Standing Committee on Tourist 
Traffic met this day at 10.30 a.m. 


Present: The Honourable Senators:—Buchanan, Chairman; Bishop, Crerar, 
Davies, Horner, Mackenzie, McDonald (Kings, N.S.), Murdock, Paquet and 
Pirie —10. 


The Committee resumed consideration of the Order of Reference of 5th 
February, 1948, authorizing the Committee to inquire into and report upon the 
activities of the various agencies concerned with promoting tourist travel in 
Canada. 


The official reporters of the Senate were in attendance. 


Mr. P. T. Baldwin. Assistant Commissioner of Immigration, Department 
of Mines and Resources, was heard with respect to the organization of the 
Immigration Department for the entry of tourists to Canada, and was questioned. 


Mr. G. N. Bunker, Director of Customs Excise Inspection, Department of 
National Revenue, was heard with respect to the regulations and facilities of 
the Customs Department for dealing with tourist travel to Canada, and was 
questioned. 


Mr. D. Leo Dolan, Director, Canadian Travel Bureau, Department of Trade 
and Commerce, was heard with respect to tourist traffic to Canada; gave an 
outline of the plans of the Travel Bureau for the present year, and was 
questioned. 


On motion of the Honourable Senator Bishop, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator McDonald (Kings, N.S.), it was— 


Resolved to report recommending that authority be granted for the printing 
of 600 copies in English and 200 copies in French of the evidence given before 
the Committee, and that Rule 100 be suspended in so far as it relates to the said 
printing. 

At. 12.15 p.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chairman. 

Attest. 


H. ARMSTRONG, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 
THE SENATE 


Tuurspay, February 19, 1948. 


The Standing Committee on Tourist Traffic met this day at 10.30 a.m. 
Hon. Mr. Buchanan in the Chair. 


The CuHarrMAN: Gentlemen, we now have a quorum, and we have quite a 
number of witnesses for this morning, so if it is agreeable to you, we will ask 
Dr. Marshall, the Dominion Statistician, to give evidence first. Last session 
Senator Murdock made some inquiries of Dr. Marshall in respect to the reported 
value in dollars and cents of the tourist traffic to Canada, and the reply led me 
to believe that it will be interesting and helpful to the committee if we had 
Dr. Marshall before us, with a breakdown of these figures, not only into the 
number of tourists but in the expenditure of money. If Dr. Marshall will come 
forward we will have his evidence first. Dr. Marshall, you know pretty well 
what we are in search of; and you might make a statement following somewhat 
along the lines of the letter you wrote in respect to Senator Murdock’s letter 
last year. 

Dr. MarsHatu: I will try to do that. 

‘Hon. Mr. Murpock: Have you a copy of those two letters? 

Dr. MarsHauu: I have not the letters with me. 

Hon. Mr. Murpocx: I gave about twenty-five to the Clerk there. 


Dr. MarsHatu: I know pretty well what they are. Mr. Chairman and 
senators, the compilation of tourist statistics is rather a complicated process, 
and I would not like you to think that the Dominion Bureau of Statistics pulls 
the figures out of the air or that they are satisfied with approximate estimates. 
We have a rather thorough going system, I think, of arriving at the tourist 
figures. Now, if you take the all-over figure which is issued by the Immigration 
Branch, their figure of course is one which is collected for administrative pur- 
poses, and I think that it is an excellent figure for the purpose they have in 
mind; but if you wish to have information about the tourist figures from a 
statistical point of view, then you must do more than just accept the over-all 
total at its face value. 

The reason that we in the Bureau are so anxious to have as accurate a 
record as possible of tourist statistics is because of the fact that it is an impor- 
tant item in the Canadian balance of international payments. It is a means, as 
you are very well aware, of obtaining American dollars and helping us to balance 
our payments against that country. So, particularly when the Foreign Exchange 
‘Control Board was instituted, we decided that it would be necessary to make 
some improvements in the old method of obtaining estimates of tourist expendi- 
tures, and we had an interdepartmental committee set up on which there were 
representatives of the Bank of Canada, the Foreign Exchange Control Board, 
the Customs and the Immigration Branch; and at that time, early in the war, ° 
we worked out a new and very much better system of obtaining tourist*records. 
It may be that you are familiar with the fact that in earlier years we had higher 
estimates of tourist expenditures than we have at the present time. When we 
instituted this new system, with the co-operation of the other departments, we were 
able to obtain very much more detailed information, and therefore we were able 
to make some corrections in the old figures. So that if you want to make a 
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comparison over a period of years concerning tourist expenditures, it is necessary 
if you are to be accurate, to use the later series which have been published since 
about 1943. 

Taking the year 1947 it is shown in the statistics of immigration that there 
were 22,801,000 persons who crossed the boundary from the United States into 
Canada. As I have said, if you take these figures at their face value you are 
apt to get an erroneous impression of the importance of the tourist traffic. 
Because of the new system of statistics which we have we are able to break that 
22,801,000 down into various categories. There are two broad categories. One 
is the short-term traffic and the other is the long-term traffic. In the short-term 
traffic we have such items as follows: local traffic, 7,483,000; repeat traffic, 
3,134,000, and tourist one-day and tourist two-day, covered by local permits, 
and rail, bus, aeroplane and other travellers. This short-term traffic pertains to 
traffic that comes to Canada for a short stay of forty-eight hours or less. I think 
you are all familiar with the fact that there are certain border points in Canada 
where there is a very great deal of traffic between the United States and this 
country, some of it only being for an hour or so. 


Hon. Mr. McDonatp (Kings): That is not classified as tourist traffic, is it? 


Dr. MarsHatu: No, it is really not tourist traffic at all from our point of 
view. That kind of traffic is included in our short term and naturally the 
expenditure by the short-term people is very much less than the expenditure of 
the bona fide tourists. Another example of the short-term traffic is the repeat 
traffic. Honourable senators know that on the Canadian shore of Lake Erie 
there is an American summer colony. These people, most of them commuting 
by motor car, get an E-50 permit for say three or six months. In addition to 
that, of course, every day they may go back to work in the United States and 
then return to Canada, and all of these trips into Canada are recorded. It may 
mean that on any particular day they do not spend anything in Canada at all and 
so it is absolutely necessary, if you are going to get an accurate estimate of 
tourist expenditures, that these various groups of short-term people are segre- 
gated. Then we have got to get an example of their expenditures, which we 
apply to the particular groups in order to make our overall estimate of tourist 
receipts. 

Hon. Mr. Davies: What was the total of the short-term traffic? 

Dr. MarsHatu: The total of the short-term traffic was 19,252,000. On the 
other hand, the long-term traffic was 3,549,000 and, of course, that included the 
motor cars that came into Canada for a period of more than three days. It 
also includes the summer residents; that is to say, when their permit expired we 
got an example of their expenditures for a daily period, but in the short-term 
traffic we did not include receipts for the repeat traffic for each individual entry. 
That is all calculated in this long-term period. In the long-term traffic in 1947 
the E-50 permits, that is to say, the automobiles that came into Canada with a 
permit over three months, amounted to 2,000,000. Rail traffic was 644,000; bus 
traffic, which may be called long trip bus, was 339,000. Aeroplane traffic was 
103,000 and boat traffic was 334,000. That makes a long-term traffic total of 
3,549,000. That pertains to the year 1947. It is a little early yet to calculate 
the expenditures of these various groups for 1947, but I can give you some idea 
of the relative importance. 

Hon. Mr. Murpocx: 1947 was larger than 1946, was it not? 


Dr. MarsHauu: Yes, it was, senator. Now, suppose we take the year 1946. 
In that year the short-term traffic amounted to 17,949,000 and the long-term 
traffic to 3,337,000, the grand total being 21,287,000. From the point of the 
persons entering Canada, the long-term traffic accounted for 84 per cent and 
the short-term traffic for 16 per cent. That is just numbers of persons, but 
when you come to look at expenditures, the expenditures of the short-term 
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people accounted for $38,000,000, which was 17 per cent of the total, and for 
the long-term traffic which only had roughly 16 per cent of the people, it had 
82 per cent of the expenditure or $178,000,000. 

So we see from this that the long-term traffic is the really significant thing 
from the tourist expenditure point of view. I said that these figures were not 
obtained by mere guess work. In the new system which we inaugurated we were 
able to make an arrangement with the Immigration Branch and the Customs to 
get more information from the tourists themselves. First of all, for the travellers 
who come into Canada by motorcar from the United States we obtain an E-50 
form, which is a customs form that the American motorist is asked to fill in. We 
were able to make arrangements with the customs authorities to have included 
on this E-50 form a question on expenditures. Of course, we word the question 
very tactfully. We say, “Guest of Canada, please assist us by answering this 
question.” -We ask for the approximate total amount spent in Canada on this 


~visit by you and those in your vehicle, for all purposes. And then we specify 


some of the items as examples. These forms E-50 are for people who come 
into Canada for a period of more than forty-eight hours; they may be here for 
a week or a month or longer. From the information they fill in we get their 
actual expenditures, and I think that our sample now is based on about 50 per 
cent of the E-50 forms that come in. 

Hon. Mr. McDonatp (Kings): You cannot say that it is their actual 
expenditures, can you, Dr. Marshall? 

Dr. MarsHaiu: We say they are their approximate expenditures. Some of 
these people will fail to remember something, and some may exaggerate a little 
bit, but when you are dealing with large numbers like this they tend to offset 
one another and we feel that the figures we get are approximately accurate. 

Hon. Mr. Murpocx: How long have you been using that form? 

Dr. MarsHALu: We have been using that form since about 1942. 


Hon. Mr. Davigrs: Did you say you only got about 50 per cent of them 
returned? 

Mr. R. A. Brown: They are all returned, sir. The tourists have to surrender 
them when they leave the country, but we only cover 50 per cent when we are 
analysing a sample. We had 1,653,000 to do last year, and it is a terrific job to 
cover that many. 

Hon. Mr. Davies: You might get replies from 100 per cent, but you would 
only go over 50 per cent of them? 


Mr. Brown: Yes. 
Hon. Mr. Davis: And you guess the rest? 
Mr. Brown: No, we do not make a guess. 


Dr. MarsHauu: I think there is a misunderstanding. We get in a return 
from all the tourists, but only 50 per cent of them answer the expenditure 
question. It is not compulsory to answer it, it is optional; we make it plain 
that they do not have to answer it. 

Hon. Mr. Davies: When you are estimating the “amount of money they 
spent, do you put down the actual figures they give you or do you say, “We get 
an answer to this question from only 50 per cent of the tourists, so we will 
double the amount”? 

Dr. MarsHauu: No, sir. We average the actual expenditure. 

Hon. Mr. Davies: Then there is likely to be a lot more money left in the 
country than you know about? 

Dr. MarsHauu: We make this an average. Say there are two million 
people come in and we get the question answered by one million. That gives 
us a marvellous sample, and we make an average of that and apply it to the 
two million. And of course it is broken down into the various groups. — 
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Then there are those people who come in by motorcar for just forty-eight 
hours or less. For those we have another form, E-49. It is headed “Guest of 
Canada. Voluntary statistical return.” It is made plain to the tourist that the 
supplying of information is quite voluntary. I am not just sure what per- 
centage of returns we get on this, but it is larger than for the E-50. 
On this form E-49 we have the matter broken down under the headings of 
motorcar, motorcycle, bus and commercial vehicle, so that we know what kinds 
of vehicles come in. Then we handle the form E-49 the same as E-50, and as 
a result of the information we get about expenditures we can make an average 
expenditure which can be applied to the whole of a group. Of course, we do 
not require the filling in of a form E-49 by people who make daily or very 
frequent repeat trips into Canada, such as those people who reside on the shore 
of Lake Erie. We do not ask them to fill in one of these forms every day; 
in fact, we do not give them a form. We ask the customs officer to mark across 
the form the word “Repeat”, and in that way we know just how many repeat 
trips there are. The expenditures of these people are not estimated on the basis 
of the E-49, but later on when they turn in their E-50 we get their expenditures 
from that. 

Then what about the Americans who come into Canada by railroad or by 
aeroplane? We handle them through the Immigration authorities. In those 
cases the American immigration authorities assist us. They hand out a post- 
eard, which asks for information similar to that requested on our E-49 and 
one or two other questions as well. Those postcards, when the Americans go 
back into the United States, give a good sample of information to the American 
authorities who are inspecting and estimating the tourist expenditures as well 
as doing the balance of international payment studies. 

The Americans compile this information in the same manner as we do— 
by averages. We work closely in, collaboration with them, on the same system. 
We get information about expenditures by Americans who come into Canada 
by boat, aeroplane and so on. 

And now, what about Canadians who go into the United States? Those 
who cross the border by motorcar, on their return to Canada are given the 
form E-6a; this is handled by the immigration and customs people. It also is a 
voluntary return; and we get information on it about the length of stay and 
expenditures. On the basis of that sample we are able to estimate the expendi- 
tures of Canadians who went to the United States by motorcar. 

Now, as to the Canadians who go to the United States by rail or aeroplane, 
they also get a postcard which, instead of being mailed to Washington, is 
mailed to Ottawa. On the basis of that sample we are able to get the average 
figures that apply to that group of people travelling to the United States by 
rail or aeroplane. 

I think it unnecessary for me to say anything more about the method. 
It is a method which instead of yielding us a sample of something less than one 
per cent, such as we had before 1942, now yields a very considerable sample of 
expenditures, and therefore gives us, I think, a sound basis for making our tourist 
estimate expenditures. 

The CuarrmaAn: Are there any questions to be asked of Dr. Marshall? 

Hon. Mr. Davies: I am wondering whether this short-term traffic should 
really be called tourist traflic. : 

Dr. MarsHatu: That is why we distinguish between the two, Senator. 
The bona fide tourist traffic is, I think, those who come for a long term. 

The CuarrMan: What is the period which you refer to as a long term? 

Dr. Marsuatu: Anything over 48 hours; usually of course, it is longer 
than that. 
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Hon. Mr. Davies: Could you tell us, Dr. Marshall, roughly how does the 
amount of money coming into Canada from the United States—which is the 
all important feature as we are concerned—compare with, shall we say, 1938? 

Dr. Marsuauu: We have a table made up, which carries those figures; it 
goes back to 1926. You are thinking, Senator, now of United States-Canada, 
are you? 

Hon. Mr. Davins: That is right, yes. 

Dr. MarsHauu: In 1926 the credit side was $140 million, in 1927 $148 
million, in 1929 it went up to $184 million, in 1933 it dropped to $81,000,000. 
Then we come to 1937; it was up to $149 million; and in 1946, of course, it 
was $214 million. We have not the figures for 1947. 

Hon. Mr. Davirs: You gave us $178 million, did you not? 

Dr. Marsuau: I have them. It is higher than that for 1947. This is a 
preliminary estimate: the figure is $230 million for the United States. 

Hon. Mr. Davies: It is going up. Then it does indicate that the work 
which has been done by the tourist organization is very useful. — 

Dr. MarsHauu: Oh, I think that is very true, yes, indeed. 

The Cuatrman: Do you have records of any tourist traffic in the country 
from other countries than the United States? 

Dr. MarsHauu: Yes, we have. It is a very much smaller item. The highest 
figure was in 1937. It was $17,000,000. 

The CuatrMAN: That is expenditures? 

Dr. MarsHauu: Receipts. 

Hon. Mr. Davies: From countries other than the United States. 

Dr. MarsHauu: That is right. But the expenditures of Americans are the 
big thing, of course. 

Hon. Mr. Davies: The figures you have given us, Dr. Marshall, do not 
confirm the information I was given, that while last year we had a larger tourist 
traffic, they did not spend as freely. Apparently they spent more freely. 

Dr. Marsuauu: I think the average expenditure was somewhat less, but 
the number of people was more. That is why this over-all figure has gone up. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: All the evidence, then, goes to show that we would 
benefit if we could construct good roads leading north, rather than roads east 
and west. For instance, to our parks. The deeper they are into Canada, the 
greater benefit we would receive. 

Dr. MarsuHatu: Well, I would certainly think it would help greatly the 
international tourist traffic, 

Hon. Mr. McKeen: If it was too far they might not come at all. 

Dr. MarsHauu: If there are any fishing lakes, they probably would. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: I was thinking of Prince Albert National Park. I know 
they like that very much, but they object to the dusty roads. I have met them 
there on several occasions. They like it because it is cool. They go up there 
to get away from the heat. But the roads are their chief criticism. They would 
come there readily if there was a paved road. 

The CuHatrmMAn: Thanks very much, Dr. Marshall. I am going to call on 
Mr. Ross McLean, Director of the National. Film se I thought he might be 
able to tell us of any work they are actually doing to help in the promotion of 
tourist traffic, or, if they are not doing anything in that direction, we might 
make some suggestions as to where they might be helpful. Would you come 
forward, Mr. McLean, please? Would you tell us of anything of your work in 
the department that is helpful to attract tourists to Canada? 
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Mr. Ross McLean: Yes, I would be very glad to. Would you mind if Ze 
sat down? I have some papers that I might want to refer to. 


The CuHatrmMan: Yes. That is all right. 


Mr. McLean: To begin with, Mr. Chairman, I think, while I may be 
prejudiced in their favour, my own view is that pictures are much the most 
effective way of presenting whatever there may be in Canada which is of interest 
to people in the United States or in any other country. The National Film 
Board itself covers the whole range of pictorial presentation through still pictures, 
which are published in the press, and every other kind of publication, through 
news reel stories which are published through the international news reels issued 
from New York and issued also from London and Paris and other great centres 
of distribution in the film field; through the presentation of some of our subjects 
in theatres on a commercial basis; through assistance and encouragement to 
United States film companies which may be interested in producing films in this 
country: for presentation; through their own distribution channels in the theatres 
of the United States; and finally—and this, I think, in time, and in not very far 
distant time either, will be a very important channel of distribution—the tele- 
vision agencies which are now becoming extremely important in the United 
States; and at least I think within the next year are likely to assume a vastly 
ereater importance than they have up to now. These are the various media in 
the pictorial field and the channels through which they may be distributed. Our 
own work at the National Film Board is not of course directed substantially 
or especially to the development of the tourist traffic as such. This is, I am ~ 
sure members of the committee will understand, primarily the function of the 
Travel Bureau, and the materials which are made available for use in this 
way emanate also a good deal from the Parks Branch itself. We do our best 
to work jointly with the Travel Bureau and the Parks Branch in this way, and 
while during the war I would say our opportunities in that respect were not 
particularly great, I think they are now increasing very substantially, and I 
think there is a great opportunity, particularly in this next year, for us through. 
effective co-ordination of our work to achieve a large result. 

So far as our own operation again is concerned, we send stories down to the 
news reel agencies in New York, for example. At the same time we present a 
still picture story on the same theme for publication in all the newspapers 
possible, that is to say through the Acme or World-Wide or other of the major 
United States syndicates. The evidence of publication of these news reel stories — 
and still stories is extremely large. There is no question that the audiences 
reached in that particular way are huge. I could not be anything like as precise, 
certainly, as Dr. Marshall in statistics, but the figures of the distribution for 
any of the major news reel issues in the United States are very large, and any 
one of them may reach anywhere from fifteen to twenty-five million people in 
the United States alone. The publication of still pictures of course gives another 
enormous opportunity. Our information is drawn from the clippings we get 
from those agencies we work with in the United States. Sate 

I mentioned a while ago a television potential for the future. The sadiene at fe 
up until the last year or two in the United States has been, I think, small, but 
because of the evidence of widespread sale of television sets, it is likely to amount. prem 
to about 5,000,000 people in the United States at the end of this particular year. 
My reason for bringing it in is simply this. The principal component of television | 
programs is in fact going to be short films, and I think it is extremely important 
that Canada should, in whatever way possible, continue the effective production — 
of short films so that when the opportunity comes we shall have at any rate ¢ con- pate S 
siderable material to present through television channels. ee 


Hon. Mr. Davies: Do you have any applications from private individuals 
in the States who have home movies for films with regard to Canada? 
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Mr. McLean: We do, yes. One of our ways of operating in that non- 
theatrical field is to sell copies of our films to purchasers in the United States. 
Last year, for example, we sold 1,300 prints of volumes to circulating libraries 
throughout the United States. Those are not all tourist films, some of them being 
about Canadian resources, and the life of people in Quebec or British Columbia 
or any other part of Canada. As I say, there was a total of 1,300 prints sold to 
libraries throughout the United States. With respect to the home movie market 
it is rather different. We have not entered very much into the retailing of films 
through the home movie markets, for example, through drug stores or agencies 
like Macy’s or other large department stores. They sell films for home use. 
We are rather concentrating on film libraries and the sale of prints to circulating 
libraries because we feel that the number of people who will see those films will 
_ be greater if we concentrate on the film libraries rather than on the home markets, 
I do not want to underestimate the importance of the potentiality of the home 
markets. 

Hon. Mr. Davies: Would the films that are circulated throughout the 
libraries be available to a church gathering or Sunday school with a gathering of 
three or four hundred people? Can they rent them from these libraries and show 
them at these gatherings? 

Mr. McLean: Oh, yes. 

Hon. Mr. McDonatp (Kings): Do the agricultural films go through you? 

Mr. McLpan: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. McDonaup (Kings): And have you a very large distribution of | 
these films? 

Mr. McLean: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. MeDonatp (Kings): I believe they are doing a lot of good. 

Mr. McLean: I believe they are. We have a large distribution of farm 
~ films throughout Canada and our information is that they are extremely welcome. 

Hon. Mr. McDonatp (Kings): From the experience I have had I know of 
no way that any department can be of greater help to the people in the rural 
parts of our country than by seeing that there is a widespread distribution of 
films showing rural life and of education and agricultural films. 

Mr. McLean: Yes, I agree entirely and I am glad to have my own feelings 
in that respect confirmed. 

Hon. Mr. McDonatp (Kings): For quite a time we had to depend on United 
States films before you people got going. 

Mr. McLean: We are actually producing more agricultural films now than 
the United States Department of Agriculture. Their production in this regard 
has diminished over the last few years. 

The CuarrMAN: Have you any films making the feature topic tourist trade? 

Mr. McLean: Yes, we have. 

The CuarrMan: Are such films being fairly widely distributed? 

Mr. McLean: They are going to be more so. This is a matter which per- 
haps the members of the Parks Branch might speak more about. During this 
past year we have produced at the National Film Board, and through co-opera- 
tion with other agencies, quite a number of new films specifically on tourist 
themes. We also opened a tourist film library last year which we located in 
Washington for our own practical purposes, and that particular library is now 
being very effectively used. No doubt if we had more money we could open 
more libraries, but there is a limitation on our funds. Through that one par- 
ticular library we have as many as 300 film showings a month, reaching 40,000 
or more people in Washington and the eastern United States each month. That 
number can be greatly multiplied and we are planning next year, jointly with 
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other departments, to place in the United States a considerably large number of 
prints of the films that have been completed over the last few years, and which 
will be available on the basis for loan from libraries all across the countries. It 
may be that we ourselves shall move our own tourist library from Washington . 
to Chicago. That is under consideration at the moment. 

Hon. Mr. Davies: By prints you mean the films? 

Mr. McLean: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. McLean: Have you any distribution in the western United States 
at the present time? 

Mr. McLean: Yes, through a library that is located in Los Angeles. We | 
also hope to be able to increase our distribution in the western United States 
considerably when the Consul General’s office is opened in San Francisco. 

Hon. Mr. McLean: Do you work in co-operation with the provincial gov- 
ernments on tourist films? eo 

Mr. McLean: I would not say that exactly but several provincial govern- 
ments have provided prints of their films to our library in Washington, so we 
actually provide an outlet for them in that way. 

Hon. Mr. McLean: In British. Columbia they have gone into that field 
pretty strongly. Their films are being shown in Europe as well as the United 
States, and I was wondering whether the other provinces in the dominion were 
doing the same thing and whether your program was integrated with theirs so 
it would be to the best of everyone’s advantage. 

Mr. McLean: We do everything we possibly can in that respect and it is 
something we plan to intensify over the next few years. During the war hon- 
ourable senators will realize that there was not much done in the way of pro- 
duction of this sort, but there has been a great deal done since that time. There 
is another interesting point here in terms of reaching tourists with films. The 
number of United States citizens who come up to Canada especially to the 
parks and to other tourist areas is very substantial. During the winter we 
operate a system of mobile circuits throughout all rural areas. We are plan- 
ning to put most of our field representatives to work in tourist areas in July 
and August. For example, last year I suggested to George Walker, the manager © 
of the Qualicum Beach Hotel on Vancouver Island that he put on at least one ~ 
show a week for the American visitors there. He was quite pleased with the 
idea and it turned out to be a success. As a result of that my impression now is 
that we shall be very hard pressed to meet the requests for such showings in 
the future. If we cannot reach the American people in the United States as 
effectively as we wish we at least hope to reach our tourists here and show them 
pictures of other parts of Canada to encourage them to return to this country 
in the future. . Seng. * 

The CuHamrMAN: Were any pictures taken in the National Parks and, ifso, 
who is responsible for their distribution? eG 

Mr. McLean: It is ours. The financing end of production is primarily the 
responsibility of the Parks Branch and to some extent they also handle the dis- — 
tribution. Through our own studios and such companies as the Crawley Film 
Company I think we produced four films last year for the Parks Branch. These oat 
are the films we are going to use during the forthcoming year through the co- 
operation of the Parks Branch. ; poe): 

The Cuarrman: Are there any other questions of Mr. McLean? 

Mr. McLean: I might add one point here. Lately we prepared for 
especially abroad, a catalogue of the best representative still pictures in 
libraries. This is a section of creative arts on recreation, which is a sort 
encouragement to travel. If the committee wishes, I might leave a copy of thi 
for the committee’s records, and also a copy of our catalogue of 16 mm. films 
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are available in the United States. This is a catalogue that we prepared especially 
for American libraries. I could also leave a copy of our annual report, but perhaps 
that is not necessary, as no doubt honourable senators have already seen it. 

The CuarrMan: Thank you very much. 

We have with us this morning almost every park superintendent in the 
country, and also Mr. Gibson, Director of Lands and Development Services of the 
Department of Mines and Resources, and Mr. Smart, the Controller of National 
Parks Services. I might say to the committee that the superintendents of the 
parks are here attending a meeting, and if any member of the committee wishes 
to inquire about Banff or Prince Albert or any other dominion park he can get 
his question answered. If it is agreeable to the committee, I will ask Mr. Gibson 
to speak to us now. He has prepared a statement for distribution among members 
of the committee. 

Mr. Roy A. Grsson, Director, Lands and Development Services, Department 
of Mines and Resources: Mr. Chairman, honourable senators, we have prepared a 
statement for the committee. This is the third time, I believe, that we have made 
a report to this committee, and each time it has been our practice to leave with 
you a prepared statement telling how we are getting along with parks administra- 
tion, how many people are visiting the parks, and what we hope to do. Last year 
we had more money to spend and the year was a very encouraging one. Attend- 
ance at the parks increased by about 25 per cent. We have had a few changes in 
park boundaries, and one new park has been created, in New Brunswick, with 
an area of about eighty square miles of oustanding territory. It has been surveyed 
and inspected, and preliminary plans have, been laid out for its development. 
We have been assured, as far as anyone can be assured in advance by Treasury 
Board, that the funds will be forthcoming for the development of that very 
attractive area, and that these funds will be substantial, so that the develop- 
ment may be rapid. ; 

This year, for the first time in many years, we are led to believe that we will 
have substantial amounts to overcome the arrears of maintenance which accrued 
during the years of the depression and, following that, the war. During all that 
time we were getting along on a bare maintenance basis, and I wish to pay tribute 
to the ingenuity and ability of our parks superintendents who kept our parks in 
reasonably good shape during those trying years. This year we are going to have 
funds to overcome those arrears of maintenance and to do some development 
work. Particularly we hope to have money for the improvement of the highways 
in the parks. We are encouraged to hope that we will get this money, because 
that work will not involve the expenditure of American dollars. We are assured 
that there are in this country contractors who have the equipment for doing 
this work, and that the only question is the availability of sufficient labour. We 
expect to be in touch with contractors as soon as the estimates are released, and 
we are now proceeding with our organization. That is why the parks superinten- 
dents are here this year. They are discussing plans for getting the work done 
speedily and economically. 

Hon. Mr. McDonatp (Kings): Are you going to be able to build any 
landing strips this year? 

Mr. Gipson: We have not go that far yet, sir. We have just got as far as 
the parks roads. We hope that the provinces will be dealing with the approach 
roads, so that we may be working together on improving the parks. As honour- 
able senators know, ideas about landing fields are changing as the size of 
passenger-carrying airplanes increases. What would have been considered a 
reasonable landing field a few years ago is now said by the experts to be inade- 
quate, and when we ask for an estimate of what it would cost to build a modern 
landing field the reports we get are rather staggering. However, we hope to 
arrive at some sort of compromise so that there will be those facilities which you 
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recommend and which are so necessary. Many aoe meets Hib econ * 
and travel by airplane to save time. We feel that if we invite people to come é 
to our parks by plane we must provide them with a safe place to land. We do 
not want any accidents, if it can be avoided. We are working along” with: the — 
Department of Tr ansport on this problem and are making progress. I cannot 
promise landing fields this year—in fact, I cannot pr omise anything—but we are 
hoping to get money for our roads. 

; Hon. Mr. Rosinson: What progress has been made on “roads leading to the 5 4 
parks? They are constructed by the provinces? a eae ae 

Mr. Gipson: Yes. ; Se ergs 

Hon. Mr. Roprnson: Has there been any definite agreement that + they will 
be built? artis 

Mr. Gisson: No funds have been provided for assistance on counist, siete pao 

Hon. Mr. Rosinson: Good approaches to the parks, even if they go only 
five, ten or fifteen miles outside the park boundary, are important. Who is going 
to construct them? Nothing was done on such toads during the war? ee 

Mr. Gipson: That is true, sir. : ‘ BST GOs 

Hon. Mr. Rosinson: A proper approach to any national park 3 As ae - 
important. =. 

Mr. Grsson: Yes, sir. 

eas ROBINSON: 

Gipson: That is right; we agree thee with that, sir; b 
the ae relationships with ‘the provinces have not made any pro. 
assistance in constructing roads to the parks. 

Hon. Mr. Rosrnson: The provinces had plenty of trouble in ke 
ordinary roads during the war and they regard problems relating to 
parks as being the responsibility of the federal government. But it is ne 
to have good roads running to the a and for at least a cee a 
the parks. ze 

Mr. Gisson: That is right, sir. Many of these roads in . the pan 
know, are parts of trunk highways, and it is just as imperaiat: to impro" 
roads inside parks as roads outside. me 

Hon. Mr. Rosrnson: It is a great advantage to have a good roa 
right up to a park. ve 

Hon. Mr. McDonatp (Kings): But good work has been done ; 
are trunk roads? ge 

Mr. Gipson: That is so, sir. Some assistance has been given, ‘and 
that more will be asked for; but a policy of assisting roads leading to. 
not been dealt with so far. It is a question of the relationship b 
provinces and the dominion. 

The CHarrMAN: What about the assistance that was given—I a 
whether it is still being given—to roads entering Canada from the U; d 
Assistance was given at one time, was it not, to what are called touri 

Mr. Grsson: That is right. Payal 

The Cuatrman: Is that still being done? oes af 


Mr. Gipson: Not now, sir, not since financial adjustments Ww 
the provinces. 
The CuHarrMan: I am speaking, not of roads leading to parks, 


coming into Canada from the United States. No assistance 1s bel 
to those roads? 


Mr. Gipson: Not now. 
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_ Hon. Mr. Daviss: In addition to the parks that you have listed, there 
are provincial parks. 


Mr. Grsson: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Davizs: I am thinking now of Rondeau Park down on Lake Erie. 
That has nothing to do with your department? 


Mr. Gisson: No. 


_ Hon. Mr. Davigs: I am wondering why you have such a small parks area 
in the province of Quebec. 

Mr. Grisson: At one time we were offered a choice of two areas and 
we promptly proceeded to inspect them, but before the inspection was made 
there had been a change in the affairs of that province,which caused the offer 
to be withdrawn. 

Hon. Mr. Davies: Mr. Gibson, how many provincial parks are there in 
Ontario? 

Mr. Gisson: We have not got a list of the provincial parks. Of course 
we work very closely with the people who adminster them and promote tourist 
travel, but we have nothing to do with the management of them. 

Hon. Mr. Davims: My next question is perhaps irrelevant, but this is 
the place to ask questions and get information. How is it that Point Pelee is 
a national park and Rondeau Park is a provincial park? 

Mr. Grsson: Point Pelee was owned by the Dominion. As you know, it 
is the most southerly tip of Canada, and we have made a park out of it. There is 
fauna flora there which is entirely different from any other place in Canada. 
Not many people realize that it is on the same latitude as northern California; 
it is altogether unique, and we keep it as an example of what it is possible to 
raise in Canada. 

We supply here an up-to-date list of our parks and say something of our 
problems. Towards the end of my submission I say that we are already in 
agreement with the officers of the Canadian Travel Bureau, who say that we 
must improve the highways if we are to bring people in here and keep them 
happy; we must improve the accommodation and we must get our own people 
to have a better understanding of what we have to sell and supply. We must 
do a certain amount of educational work to guarantee to the tourist a more 
friendly and understanding reception than he sometimes gets in certain quarters. 

Hon. Mr. Davies: You mean that you have to consider asking the police 
of various cities to be a little more considerate in dealing with tourists. We 


are drawing attention to that factor all the time in our newspaper and trying 


to get the police to realize that if a man parks his car while he goes into a 
restaurant for lunch, and exceeds the hour parking limit, he should not receive 
a ticket. However, it is a difficult problem, but I think we are making progress. 

Mr. Grsson: I think, Senator, tact is one of the big things that we need 
more of. This is a business which will be most advantageous to us, not only 
for the tourist dollars, but for the better understanding which we will have 


with our neighbours. We notice as this traffic grows that there is a better 
- realization of the fact that we on this continent share a great many benefits 
that probably other people in other parts of the world are not fortunate enough 
= to have. 


I was very much interested in the presentation made by Mr. McLean, 
head of the Film Board. We work very closely with him. He, along with 
other government officers, has great visions of what could be accomplished 


“in his field, if he had the money to do it. As the situation stands, if we want 


eo park picture made, we have got to pay for it out of the parks vote; it is 


not part of the overall scheme of the Film Board’s program. They do work 


for us, and give us expert advice; their men are well trained and they produce 
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splendid pictures; however, sometimes they have not got the staff to do the 
work and we have to go outside, with their approval, and engage private 
enterprise. We are fortunate enough to have in Canada a great many men 
who are clever at taking pictures. These pictures are then put in the National 
Film Board mould, and brought up to the standard that has been so acceptable 
to our people. There is a big distribution of these films all over this country 
and the United States. é 

During the war our libraries of films got down a little, because we did not 
have the money to buy enough prints, and some of the prints got worn out; 
but during the last year our department, the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce and the Film Board have been getting closer together with the idea of 
seeing that funds from our combined votes are devoted to bringing the picture 
business up to the standard that we would like to have for both Canada and the 
United States. I wish to say those few words so much to promote more 
money for Mr. McLean, but to say that his organization is doing very 
effective and satisfactory work for us. ; 

During the past year there has been considerable development in the park 
services. We found it necessary to organize wild life service. In recognition 
of the growing importance of this resource our minister has been inviting to 
Ottawa every second year representatives of the provincial government services 
who are concerned with game and fur administration. A great many valuable 
ideas has been developed from these conferences, and as they proceeded there 
has always been an appreciation of the fact that more scientific advice was 
needed. Unfortunately, our younger scientists: have been leaving and going to 
the United States because the rewards offered there were much better than here, 
but with the prospect of the growing wild life service, many are needed to take 
care of the needs of these great resources; we are thankful to say that some of 
the brighter young men have stayed here and joined our service. I have in 
mind such enterprises as the Caribou survey in the north country, to tell us 
whether we are going to have vast herds of caribou in the future or not. There 
are many such enterprises, but I mention only that one. If any information 
is required on that point, we shall be glad to supply it. 

At the last meeting of the Tourist Committee here under the Chairmanship 
of the Minister of Trade and Commerce, a great deal of concern was expressed > 
by the various representatives that our wild life was being depleted by unsatis- 
factory methods of conservation, and that we are advertising that we had unlim- 
ited game for slaughter here; it was felt that some of the advertisements in the 
United States were a bit lurid. This opened up discussion and suggestions for 
the finding out of what the actual conditions are, and what we can rely on to 
tell through advertising about our wild life conditions. We will know how much 
fish and game we have to offer, and we can then make our appeal on that basis. 
We think that scheme would guarantee the supply of these resources for all 
time to come. 

I do not wish to weary the committee with long explanations. However, 
we have here today the parks superintendents, and if you would wish me to 
introduce them I should be glad to do so. : 

Hon. Mr. McDonatp (Kings): It would be nice if you would mention their 
names and have them stand up. 

The CuairMANn: Call the roll. P 

Mr. Gipson: We have with us Mr. J. A. Wood, Superintendent of Jasper 
National Park, Alberta; Mr. O. E. Heaslip, Superintendent of Riding Mountain 
. National Park, Manitoba; Dr. B. I. Love, Superintendent of Elk Island National 
Park, Alberta; Mr. B. I. M. Strong, Superintendent of Prince Albert National 
Park, Saskatchewan; Mr. G. H. L. Dempster, Superintendent of the four national 
parks in British Columbia; Mr. J. A. Hutchison, Superintendent of Banff 
ae Park; Mr. Brown, Superintendent of the Georgian Bay Island Park, 

ntario. 
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There are other park superintendents, but those are the gentlemen present 
today. 

The CuatrMan: Mr. Gibson, do the park superintendents keep any record 
of the complaints made to them by tourists of the treatment they have received 
in Canada? I do not particularly refer to conditions inside the parks, but 
outside as well. 

Mr. Gipson: They do not keep a record themselves, but we try to adjust 
the difficulties immediately. We work on the system that the customer is usually 
right, and our superintendents show great diplomacy in getting difficulties 
adjusted. 

The CuatrmMan: What do you do in eases where complaints are made about 
the food in a restaurant in a park? 

Mr. Grsson: All the restaurants are inspected by the park’s superintendent, 
and if there is— 

The CHatrmMan: Do they decide on the food, whether it is good or not? 

‘Mr. Gipson: They decide whether it is clean and wholesome and suitable 
for tourists. All the restaurants are under licence. 

Hon. Mr. Davims: I assume, Mr. Gibson, that the government does not 
operate the concessions in the parks? 

Mr. Grsson: No. 

Hon. Mr. Davies: You rent the concessions to other people? They are 
under the supervision of the superintendent?. 

Mr. Gipson: Yes, under licence; and the parks superintendent has charge 
of everything in his park. 

Hon. Mr. McDonatp (Kings): Have you any moneys available this year 
for additional parks, any increased appropriation for additional parks? 

Mr. Gipson: Well, we hope to get largely increased funds for the develop- 
ment of the parks that are now established. 


Hon. Mr. McDonatp (Kings): No new parks? 

Mr. Gisson: But, as you know, a new park has to be offered by the 
provinces. ; 

Hon. Mr. McDonatp (Kings): Yes. 

Mr. Grsson: They offer an area typical of the best they have, and they 
have to offer it free of charge, free of any emcumbrance. It used to take a 
province a year or so to get around to seeing whether that is the best area they 
have, and then figuring out just whether they are going to be able to pay to get 
the rights back again, to recapture the alienated land. 

Hon. Mr. BisHor: Ontario and Quebee operate their own parks, do they? 

Mr. Gipson: Yes. ; 

Hon. Mr. BisHop: That is Algonquin and Laurentide Parks? 

Mr. Greson: Yes. 

The CHairmMAn: Mr. Gibson, tell us something about this change of policy 
in respect to the Alaska Highway. Have you not removed certain of the 

restrictions that were imposed? 

Mr. Gisson: Yes. For some time we had to supervise travel over the 
Alaska Highway to make sure that people would not get on the highway with 
inadequate vehicles or inadequately equipped financially to travel that con- 
siderable distance. There were not many concessionaires established along the 
highway, that is service stations or places to feed people, but during the last 
year there has been an increase in the number of people catering to the traveller, 
and moreover we have been able to build a number of camp grounds where those 
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who travel with their tents or trailers can pull in and find a kitchen, and toilets, 
places to wash, places to cook, and shelter; and we have been assured by the 
Army, which is maintaining the highway, that things are now in shape so that 
the travel restrictions can be removed. Our minister made an announcement 
on the subject, and a revised circular has been issued, and Mr. LeCapelain, of 
our Yukon service, has copies of the new circular which can be distributed. We 
believe, of course, that difficulty will not arise on the Alaska Highway, it will 
probably arise on the provincial roads leading to the highway, some of which 
are not quite up to standard yet. But now that they know the restrictions have 
been removed—they have been pressing to have them removed—probably they 
will improve conditions. 


The Cuarrman: Well, you anticipate considerable tourist movements on 
that highway as a result of the change in policy? 


Mr. Grsson: A great number of people have been told in the last two years 
that the road was not open to tourist travel. A great many of those people who 
wrote were people who had worked on the highway, or whose relatives had 
worked on the highway, and they wanted to go back up to see what they had 
done. How many of these people will still want to travel we do not know, but 
we do know that there is an intense interest in this highway on the part of 
Americans. They do want to travel, and many of them want to go right through 
to Alaska. 


The Cuatrman: I would think myself there would be a considerable tourist 
movement if once it is known in the United States that the restrictions are 
removed and there is accommodation along the road for tourists. 


Mr. Gipson: Well, a great many of them will travel up to the Alaska 
Highway by way of the parks, and we hope they start on their journey, whether 
they get as far as the Alaska Highway we hope they start visiting our parks on © 
the way; and, while many of them may not get as far as the Alaska Highway, 
they will at least get a good impression of Canada by what they see in the 
National Parks. I have with me Mr. James Smart, Controller of the National 
Parks Bureau, who is Chief of our Planning Division and is working very hard 
these days in making different plans. If there are any questions you would 
like to ask about our National Parks we would be very glad to answer them — 
between us. = 

(The statement presented by Mr. Gibson included the following information 
and suggestions) : 

Many interesting and encouraging developments have featured the admin- 
istration of National Parks in Canada during the past year. A new link has — 
been added to this great chain of national playgrounds by the acquisition of 
a new park area in New Brunswick; larger appropriations for maintenance 
and development were obtained; attendance at the parks reached an all-time — 
high figure in 1947; and tourist accommodation was strained to meet the — 
demands of visitors. Aerts 


> De 
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New Brunswick Park 


The Province of New Brunswick has offered and the Government of Canada 
has accepted title to an area of 79-5 square miles in Albert County which is — 
of outstanding interest from a scenic and recreational standpoint. The new © 
park area is situated between Goose and Upper Salmon (Alma) Rivers and — 
extends northward from the Bay of Fundy for a distance of about nine miles. — 

Inspections of the site were made by officers of the National Parks Service 
in the autumn of 1947, and a survey of part of the southeast corner of the — 
park was carried out to permit the formulation of a plan of development which 
is now under way. In this sector, it is proposed to locate the administrative — 
headquarters, a public camp ground, accommodation for visitors, and facilities — 
for recreation. The latter will include a sports field, tennis courts, bowling — 

ese dante 
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green, golf course, and other games suitable for out of doors. A location 
has also been suggested for an outdoor swimming pool, as the Bay of Fundy, 
on account of high tides and cold water, is not suitable for bathing. On this 
area it is also planned to carry out considerable landscaping to enhance its 
natural attraction. The program of development also envisions the develop- 
ment of a system of walks, and hiking and riding trails. 

The section of provincial highway No. 14 which crosses the southern por- 
tion of the new park area will be relocated in places and prepared for hard- 
surfacing at a later date. Other secondary roads which serve places in the | 
new park area will be revised and reconstructed as time and funds permit. 

The appointment of suitable administrative personnel for the new park, 
including a resident superintendent and a park warden service, is now receiving 
attention. These officers, when appointed, will be responsible for the pro- 
tection of the forests and game, as well as the administration of various park 
regulations. In subsequent years, it is hoped to initiate a program of forest 
surveys, so that a long term program for the improvement of forest stands 
may be undertaken. 


Increased Appropriations 


During the past year, increased funds were voted by Parliament which 
enabled the National Parks Service to overcome arrears of maintenance, and 
place many features such as highways and trails in pre-war condition. Additional 
appropriations were also forthcoming to obtain replacements for worn out or 
obsolete equipment. During the coming year it is expected that largely increased 
funds will be provided for the reconstruction of certain sections of highway 
preparatory to hard-surfacing same, and the replacement of bridges which 
have outlived their usefulness and are no longer capable of sustaining the 
increased traffic they are called upon to bear. It is hoped also that it may 
be possible to expand the campgrounds and other facilities needed to supple- 
ment accommodation and to make it more convenient for those of lower income 
and to provide for increased enjoyment by all. 


National Parks Attendance 


Travel to the national parks for the nine-month period ended December 
31, 1947, reached an all-time high, exceeding by 25 per cent the total for the 
same period in 1946. With wartime restrictions on travel lifted, there was an 
increase in the number of visitors from the United States. Appended to this 
brief will be found statements indicating the attendance at the national parks 
for the past season, together with comparative statements for the fiscal years 
ended March 31, 1946 and 1947. 

Tourist accommodation for tourists in the national parks was filled through- 
out the summer season and from reports received, visitors were generally well 
satisfied with the high standard of accommodation and the reasonable rates. 
Many visitors availed themselves of the facilities offered by the park camp- 
grounds, where for a nominal fee, camping lots and the use of kitchen shelters, 
running water, firewood, and electricity are provided. During the coming year 
it is planned to increase the facilities available to those using the camp-grounds, 
particularly those travelling with cabin trailers. In many of the parks, con- 
cessionnaires are increasing their accommodation for visitors. In addition, the 
national parks service is taking steps to augment existing accommodation for 
low-income groups, including members of youth hostel and similar organizations. 


Administrative Difficulties 

The foregoing items represent some of the brighter features. The parks 
administration however, like all the other public services had its problems. 
Among these were:— 
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(a) Heavy rains in the late summer in the matinee parks, As pro- 
tecting the forests from fire, caused considerable discomfort in the camp- sepunds 
and also made the maintenance of gravelled roads difficult... — 

(b) Satisfactory labour was difficult to recruit and retain at rates which: the 
parks service was able to pay. This feature, however, should be more satisfactory 
in 1948 as a result of increases in prevailing rates which have been approved 
by the Department of Labour. There are also indications that there will be 
additional personnel available for hire. 

(c) Although a shortage. of equipment and supplies was very evident 
throughout 1947, the situation is being overcome and eradual improvement. is. 
expected in 1948. It is hoped that the equipment needed by the extensive 
development program planned for this year may be available from the con- — 
tractors who will undertake these projects, and that it will not be necessary to — 
spend American dollars for any part of the arrangements. It is realized that 
-labour, equipment, and supplies needed for the housing program will be used 
toward that end and that what is needed for Parks Development and ‘mainten- 
ance will be available only after the first. need 3 is met, sp ee 


National Historic Parks 
The area of Fort Beausejour National: Historic: Park: in. New Bruns 


of the pee of a public-spirited citizen of the eas bie J ee Wel e 
of Shediac. Dr. Webster, who is Chairman of the Historic Sites and Mor 
ments Board of Canada, has taken a leading part in the development | 
park. Another addition to the park is being donated by Dr. Webste 
acquiring title to an area of some three acres surrounding the site of 
French drydock constructed on a small river draining into the Bay o 
This drydock is believed to have been the first in North America and 
pleted not later than the year 1700. The site lies within four miles 
Beate Park. 


hictonical matter aot to the Chignecto Aiiriee 


National Historic Sites 


In a brief statement of this nature, it would not be possible tal t the 
tional historic sites that have been preserved and suitably marked o 
mendation of the Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada. 
of which there are now approximately 350, commemorate outstandi 
events of our country, and the achievements of distinguished ge 


Superintendents in Attendance 


It is a pleasure to have with us today the Superintendents of me 
larger national parks, who are in Ottawa attending a conference of 
cerned with park administration. As custodians of the great nation 

which the parks represent, these officers are keenly aware of the ar 
national parks play in the Tourist industry. They are as follows 

Mr. G. H. L. Dempster, Superintendent of the four soe rks b: 
Columbia, viz, Kootenay, Yoho, Glacier and Mount Revelstoke. 
resides at Field, British Columbia. BY 

Mr. J. A. Wood, Superintendent of Jasper National Park 
at Jasper. tn 

Mr. J. A. Hutchison, Superintendent of Banff National P. A 
resides at Banff. 

Mr. H. A. deVeber, Superintendent of Waterton Lake 
Alberta, who resides at Waterton Park. 
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Dr. B. I. Love, Superintendent of Elk Island National Park, Alberta, whose 
post office address is Lamont, Alberta. 

Mr. B. I. M.. Strong, Superintendent of Prince Albert National Park, 
Saskatchewan, whose summer residence is at Waskesiu, and who resides during 
the winter in the City of Prince Albert. 

Mr. O. E. Heaslip, Superintendent of Riding Mountain National Park, 
Manitoba, who resides at Wasagaming, the park townsite. 


Future Needs of the Parks 

If the national parks are to fulfil the functions for which they were estab- 
lished and are to assist in overcoming our inadequate balance of trade by attract- 
ing tourist dollars from the United States it will be necessary for both the domin- 
ion and provincial governments to spend more money on the improvement of 
highways and particularly those which lead to the Parks. Tourists from the 
south who arrive at the international boundary on modern hardsurfaced roads 
ean hardly be expected to travel indefinitely on roads in our country which are 
rough and dusty, even if the attractions at the destination, and at times along 
the way, are outstanding from a scenic and recreational standpoint. The roads 
within the parks are maintained by the National Parks Service but the approach 
roads are primarily a provincial responsibility. 

Accommodation for visitors must be increased, maintained at a high 
standard, and provided at reasonable cost. A campaign for better standards 
of accommodation has been conducted for some time and this is to continue. 
It is realized that development costs are high and the season for tourists is short 
but modern social thought has endorsed the principle of holidays for those who 
work. The National Parks Service has long realized that it should be easier 
for those of limited means to find accommodation in the parks at reasonable 
cost. Some progress has been made in this direction. As previously stated, 
campgrounds in the parks are being improved and extended to accommodate 
the increasing number of visitors making use of them. 

Continued scientific investigations in the national parks are required as an 
aid to administration and to provide interesting information about the various 
flowers and shrubs, wild animals, fish, rock formations, and history of the region 

- for the use of the visitors. Descriptive literature, information about recreational 
facilities, visitors’ guides, motion pictures, slides, and other publicity media 
should be readily available and constantly up-to-date. Full use should be 
made of the press, radio, and motion pictures to create interest in the national 
parks and to make our people increasingly proud of these national properties. 
Above all, a sense of responsibility on the part of those who visit our national 
parks should be developed for the safeguarding and preservation of these areas 
so that they may benefit not only the present but future generations. 

Planned recreation and guided nature trips for visitors to the parks should 
be extended. For a number of years, planned entertainment and organized 
sports have been provided for summer tourists at Prince Albert and Riding 
Mountain parks. During the coming year it is proposed to extend these features 
to some of the other large parks. The program as envisioned, will include 
nature guide service, making use of qualified personnel drawn from university 
and high school teaching staffs. 

) The value of wildlife management must be realized, and the supply of game 
fish in park waters conserved and replenished when necessary. A major develop- 
ment during the past year was the establishment of a Dominion Wildlife Service, 
a step which had been under consideration for a long time. This service has been 
organized as an authoritative consulting body for all agencies charged with the 
administration of wildlife and game fish, and is available for consultation by 
provincial and other authorities. It will act in a technical advisory capacity 
to the National Parks Service, and will also administer the Migratory Birds 
Convention Act and the Northwest Game Act and the Fur Export Ordinance 
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of the Northwest Territories. In order to obtain the detailed information 
reliable data necessary for administration purposes, important wildlife inves- 
tigations will be carried on by specially qualified scientists. The nucleus of the 
staff has been drawn from the former Wildlife Divisions of the National Parks 
Bureau and the Bureau of Northwest Territories and Yukon Affairs. 

The development of national parks is contingent on the appropriations that 
are provided by parliament. Most new development entails subsequent mainten- 
ance, and often improvement. This makes necessary careful planning, and the 
approval of a long term development plan would greatly facilitate accomplish- 
ment. In other words, if a guarantee of funds for national parks development 
over a period of five years could be had, it would be possible to accomplish more 
with the same amount of money than is now possible under the current system 
of budgeting. One has only to cite a few of the features requiring attention— 
improvement of park highways; construction of new buildings; extension of 
water and sewer systems; improvement of water supply reservoirs; construction 
and extension of campgrounds, picnic and parking areas; and implementing 
existing recreational features. Adequate forest and game protection requires 
the improvement and extension of secondary roads and trails, construction of 
additional lookouts, the organization of an adequate warden service, and pro- — 
vision of necessary equipment. Se 

Programs of construction are extremely difficult of accomplishment. All — 
work must be planned well in advance, engineering surveys and estimates made _ 

_ready, and sources of labour and material explored. Adequate staff, both per- — 


manent and temporary, is difficult to recruit, partly on account of the depart- — 


mental salary and wage scales which do not meet those offered by private — 
enterprise. : Se Der: 


STATEMENT OF ATTENDANCE AT THE NATIONAL PARKS 
FOR THE PERIOD APRIL 1—DECEMBER 31, 1947 


National Parks: 1947 
Bann filet cers a eeee eee in ere Coes CaN Soe NE care teem ER 301,446 
Caper Breton wnighlands? 7: vckivins ae aheess orale eee 27,507 
Py Heal slam es silts ah hte esti ta conte en dons taney 45,365 
Georgian Bay Ielandar caus. actiertack ainsi steers eras 4,778 
(GIS CTE ean Sea is ere a eA les cioena a eo ake Ce es ae ak 689 
Mas) ETedas ae hatecarayseee Ss osc ame A Ty a eRe eae 70,620 
CGO UE MAW y sicaeicie Gein eseias Craee late cishu Bvehater archer aeve iene ree ieee 77,055 
Moline Revelstoke cr. dan sic cbeaen tse Geass cams aan 10,928 
Romnt4Peleev tiGeees. ue bade tne eaesateat ohare tee 105,476 
Prince Albert Aizp ease wees Ree ke oe ee 34,371 
Prince: Hdward island! Verse ez cee cee oe abe ee 67,508 
(Riding. Mountain se ssckie eka vtntents cdot eae 184,778 
Sta Wawrence lslamds.\ens cet asec avon tate nace eel 14,299: 
Waterton Wsakess is. csscce cela acler tance Lilo ser ee tebe 147,177 
EVIGH OG Se ane iis are Saree echeve eekre em eo Rae arenet ateey 30,797 

Subtotals: Gees ane eetece emiaee soca See aia 1,122,794 


National Historic Parks: 
BortyeA MM Gta me seas aie se tele Dee Ae 11,921 


HoriwBeause] Our seaiiccscss sacar eee Svonaee 16,397 
Hort hamalo hyte ere ee nny aty iste pee act one eee 26,287 
MOrd AV OHMIO RE os heey ete schoo oe Le ee 1,303 
Fortress of wouisboung. vine ee setae en ae 4,800 
HontisMald ene een eT ec ee eae aren ty 12,809 
Hore; Wellimetomacce ati iene oe con ter een ai eect 5,772 
Porti Royal Habitationcenssncas sae see eee 7,994 

Sub eto fallen. Seuss ten ce vad oe a 87,283 
Gram: al Oba A ectet cline «lc mtstetae cas ase eee 1,210,077 
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STATEMENT OF ATTENDANCE AT THE NATIONAL PARKS FOR THE 
y FISCAL YEAR ENDED MARCH 31 


National Parks: 1946-47 1945-46 Increase 
Bay fieegrss xceh oro algeat shee ala a HN oem P a meee 246 3971 148,113 98 284 
Cape: Breton, Highlamdsix. ee: as vhciise cee indictioais 23,896 18,863 5,033 
Flies Tesla risclogery oxtact ater erste ses einen etic te ares choles 39,976 24,939 15,037 
Georgian: bay, lolandspewsnen codes set haem ies aces 6,591 3,842 2,749 
GBCIET Seat eas Oped oon eatae Cea eatin one eeesalaalenets 461 330 131 
SPASDOT irra aa cere Wetere La ate see eee Oe ae toe 29,191 16,127 13,064 
PECOOLEH AWS sate hoes erat oa emacs ala ae 64,530 28,326 36,204 
Moun ta Revelstoke 1m mrtecericeatei ie sete ioe ee ais 8,542 6,474 2,068 
POlniby Release os siansier cero tene olor Bake utes a aera tele tees 87,150 59,948 27 202 
Prince Alberts wasrce hee tes sates eee ete eels 31,474 18,858 12,616 
Princegbawardidsland! teen) soe utes kere ates 50,281 48,068 2,213 
RidireeelVroumta i she we wa. see case aie eae rele incom ec ee 161,237 108,060 53,177 
St. Lawrence Islands ...::...5....5 ATER Sears eda 15,824 10,809 5,015. 
Waterton Lakes ....... ine Ss eRe ambsta ns Meg cies 126,337 46,744 79,593 
Vober ceo eee ee gle ue Re 23,015 10,868 12,147 

National Historic Parks: 

MortaAminGs sci s aeas ade snares te Rohe Bakdle Pearce ee 8,754 5,544 3,210 
Wort sBeausesOUres ac poses re aoe eee eile lala uote 12,023. 5,343 6,680 
Hort Ohara hy aia acheter tate aeons ats cance cuees ciel 22,546 16,203 6,343. 
BOT bp CTiM OX roars: searchers nce Pere cee olbarstarees. sta eieles ars exe solos” 1,223 655 568, 
Fortress On  WOuis OULS acon: 4 celeritete cits soeitare erode ete 4,238 3,126 1,112 
Ports Malden ct ceiacia es he eee siaiegi-iselerda nisin 17,335 15,279 2,056 
Hort cewicllinetoniac. terete iced ie sectacs ates aires 5,699 2,594 3,105 
Port: Royal: Habitation. fa... . see ET eek Ade te re 6,025 3,296 2,729 

AWOL EES @ Soaaers Bebe So nwatuT Gea tons arb Ucenec 992,745 602,409 390,336 


The Cuatrman: Are there any questions you would like to ask Mr. Smart? 

Hon. Mr. McDonautp (Kings): I do not like to be too insistent, but I am 
very interested, as I think Mr. Gibson knows, in the development of a park in 
the Evangeline Land. It is one of our grandest historic places in Canada, and 
I know that the provincial government is interested. I am just wondering if 
you have had any recent correspondence with the provincial government 
regarding that site. 

Mr. Smart: We have not had any recent direct communication from the 
provincial government. However, I have myself made some unofficial investi- 
gations. You are referring to the Rondeau and Point Pelee area? And that 
is as far as it has gone. 

Hon. Mr. McDonaip (Kings): What do you do, Mr. Smart, when you 
know that there is a place that reasonably should be set aside as a park? How 
do your encourage it? Do you try to encourage the provincial government to— 

Mr. Smart: We really want the provincial government to encourage us, I 


think. 


Hon. Mr. McDonatp (Kings): I am afraid we have come to a dead end. 

Mr. Smart: Because they have the obligation of acquiring the area free of 
emcumbrance to hand over to us. 

Hon. Mr. McDonatp (Kings): And yet you people want to have national 
parks. 

Mr. Smarr: We are anxious for national parks, but we do not go out of 
our way to dictate to the provinces as to where they should have parks. We 
have recently made requests for certain areas in British Columbia to round out 
some of our mountain parks. They are areas that the province could very 
easily turn over to us, that would not hurt them very much financially. 

Mr. Gisson: That is, if they knew whether there was any mineral there. 

Hon. Mr. BisHop: Who owns that Evangeline park now? The railway? 
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Hon. Mr. McDonatp (Kings): No, it is owned by private persons. 

Hon. Mr. BisHor: How big would it be? 

Hon. Mr. McDonatp (Kings): What we were thinking of was a park 
area overlooking Minas Basin and the Bay of Fundy. It would give a view 
of the Evangeline Land and, I think, five counties in Nova Scotia. It would be 
a great asset. It would be a great attraction for tourists. Stine ee 

Mr. Gipson: Would it help at all if our minister wrote a letter exploring 
the situation? g 
Hon. Mr. McDonatp (Kings): I was wondering if it would not. 

Mr. Grsson: We will undertake to bring it to our minister’s notice. 


Hon. Mr. McDonatp (Kings): I may say I had a talk with the Premier of — 
Nova Seotia not long ago about it, and I know that both he and the Minister 


of Industry and Publicity, Mr. Connolly, are very interested in it. 

Mr. Gipson: We shall-be glad to do that. 

The CuatrmMan: Any other questions you would like to ask? These other 
park officials are here. Either you or Mr. Smart might tell us about any inerease 
of accommodation for tourists in the parks. Have there been any considerable 
nuinber of new camps established in the parks? 

Mr. Smart: There is quite a little development going on in increasing some 
of the existing camps; that is, where they can get the material. Some of them 
seem to be able to get it. There is a number of new concessions going in. 

The CuarrmMan: Would you say there is still a shortage of accommodation 
for tourists in some of our parks, particularly at weekends? 

Mr. Smart: Oh, yes, there certainly is. We are trying to offset that by 


encouraging people to use the camp grounds. It is left entirely so far to private — 


enterprise to come along and provide the accommodation. We want to see them 
enter into the business. 

The CHaiRMAN: I know, but you frequently advertise for certain concessions 
for tourist cabins. . 

Mr. Smart: We are forever encouraging people to come in and take up 
concessions. We have many areas—at least not many, but quite a number—in 


each park that we have set up as possible sites for our bungalow camps, and ~ 


they have been offered, some of them advertised; but, due to restrictions and 
the high cost of construction, it is rather holding down a lot of people in wanting 
to come forward and go ahead with the business. 

Mr. Gisson: Another encouraging feature is the number of men who were 
in the service and who acquired skills that would assist them in eatering, who 
have gone into this field of endeavour and have done very well. sa 


The Cuatrman: Any other questions from the committee? Would you 


like to ask any questions of the Parks Superintendents? If you are interested 
in Banff or Jasper or Prince Albert or Riding Mountain or any other parks, the 
superintendents are here to answer any questions. 

Hon. Mr. Davims: Is there free accommodation for senators in these parks 
when they go to them! : 

Mr. Gipson: All I can assure you is that if you make yourself known to 
the park superintendent when you visit the park, he will see you get around 
and see the beauties of the place, and will be mighty glad to do so. 

If there are no more questions to be asked, I would like to say that we 
appreciate the opportunity of coming before this committee. We appreciate the 
interest in National Parks which stems from the activities of the committee, 
and we also value very much the publicity which is given to park activities in 
the press, including some of the influential papers which are represented on your 


committee. The power of the press in the field of promoting travel to national - 


+ [etre - 
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parks has never been measured. It cannot be. It is the written word, and 
it passes from one to another and is there for all time. The standard of articles 
written about national parks is uniformly high, and we appreciate what is done. 

The CuarrMan: I should like to ask a yiestione I see some of these 
mountain park men here. Is there any development of skiing in winter in our 
mountain parks? I was talking to Mr. Hutchison this morning. He said there 
was considerable increase in the patronage of Banff this year. I was. wonder- 
ing if there were any other parks where there were winter sports. Mr. 
Hutchison might tell us something about the winter activities at Banff. 

Mr. Hurcuison: At Banff the slopes at Norquay have been extended 
by approximately five acres, which roughly doubles the skiing area on a slope 
that is within about four miles of Banff. The promise there is that a chair 
will go up during this year, an investment of approximately $100,000. Further 
west, in the Lake Louise region, referred to as Temple Lodge, Skoki Lodge 
and Sunshine, there is moderate development. What may be done in the future 
is more or less in the lap of the gods, because the principal interested is from 
the Old Land, and it is partly a matter of obtaining his funds from there for 
investment in Canada. 

Generally speaking, skiing activity is on a great increase. I do not think 
I can add much more to that information. The ski trains are running, not 
as in eastern Canada, but considering our distances and smaller centres of 
population, we are getting ski trains into Banff every week end, sometimes 
joining with another special train from Edmonton. They come considerable 
distances; eighty-five miles from Calgary and 240 odd miles from Edmonton. 

Hon. Mr. Davies: And do they come from the United States? 

Mr. Hureuison: Oh, yes. 

The CuarrmMAan: What about Jasper Park, Mr. Wood. 

Mr. Woop: Mr. Chairman, the development in Jasper has been very slow. 
It is not that we have not got some marvellous areas there. We are very 
interested in an area through which we run a fire trail, the Marmot Basin. 
Skiers consider it as good as any area on the North American continent, but 
until private enterprise comes in and wants to spend some money on such areas 
as this, there is going to be nothing done. Other excellent areas that we have 
are the Maligne Lake and Tonquin Valley. People may ski in the Marmot 
Basin from the 1st of December until the 15th of May, which is a long skiing 
season. If these areas can be developed as we hope, we are going to draw 


skiers from all over the continent. 


Hon. Mr. Davims: Are those bears that wander around Jasper National 


_ Park friendly? 


Mr. Woop: Yes. 
Hon. Mr. Daviss: Last year I was walking along out there and I saw a bear 


‘as big as this table jump over a fence and, believe me, I made myself scarce. 


I asked the conductor, “Are those bears tame?” and he said no. 
The Cuarrman: Mr. Dempster, what about Revelstoke? 


Mr. Dempster: We have very good skiing conditions but our biggest prob- 
lem is the distance from centres of population. We have quite a bit of skiing 
going on there but the accommodation is all in the town. The park is only a 
short distance out of town but the long trip from Vancouver proves a problem. 
There are no special trains except when ski meets are held. For the most part 
only the local people are found on the ski trails except when there are meets 
held. The western Canada ski meet was held there last year and was very 
successful. Expense is our biggest problem. 

The CuarrMAN: Are there any questions from members of the committee? 
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Hon. Mr. Grrsuaw: In previous years it was pointed out that there was 
not much use advertising for people to come to our parks because we could not 
look after them. I should like to ask Mr. Gibson if that situation still exists. 
Are we wise in pressing the advertising end of it? 

Mr. Gipson: I think the type of advertising being used by the Canadian 
Travel Bureau takes cognizance of that very situation you have in mind. 
Whether people travel in the United States or Canada they are getting accus- 
tomed to writing ahead for accommodation or else taking their trailer or camp- 
ing outfit with them. They know we have unlimited space on our camping 
erounds and have reasonable conveniences located there. 

Hon. Mr. McDonaup (Kings): Mr. Chairman, are we going to hear Mr. 
Dolan? 

The Cuarrman: Yes, we hope to hear him at the next meeting. 

Hon. Mr. McDonatp (Kings): There are several transportation problems 
should like to take up with him when he is here. se 

The Cuarrman: I expect Mr. Dolan and a representative of the Gaaien 
Broadcasting Corporation to be here. The representative from the Canadian — 
Broadcasting Corporation will give us information along the same line as did : 
Mr. Ross McLean this morning; that is to say, what the C.B.C. can do to give | 
publicity to Canadian tourist traffic. I hope that they will be the witnesses for — 
our next meeting. I am not sure when it will be because we shall have to fix Beye 
date when Mr. Dolan will be in town. Have you any suggestions as to any other — 
witnesses? In one or two of our enquiries two years ago we had representatives _ 
from the Canadian National and Canadian Pacific railways here. I do not know 
whether we require to have them again. 

Hon. Mr. McDonatp (Kings): I was wondering if it would be possible 
have a representative of the Eastern Steamship Company. Would that. be « 
of the question? 

The Cuairman: They do not come up here on business any Gia thems ves” 
so that we could fix a date. 


Hon. Mr. McDonaup (Kings): It might be that Mr. Dolan would hay 
information I desire. 


The CHarrMAN: We can wait until we hear from Mr. Dalan and if 
necessary to call another witness we can do so. 


Hon. Mr. McDonatp (Kings): To my mind this matter is very pee 
especially if we are looking for American dollars. We shall have to have bet 
accommodation than we had last year. A year ago people got tired of ca 
up the Eastern Steamship Company offices. They knew they could not ge 
accommodation and the result was that we lost a good many tourist pass 
that we could have had. There is also another problem about which Mr. 
might be able to give us some information. I am speaking with respect 
border points on holidays when there is often a great congestion. Somet 
people have to wait in line for two or three hours and they get discouraged 
disgusted and they do not try it again. I was wondering if er would b 
way of speeding people through on holidays. 6 

The Cuarrman: In relation to that matter it might be well ig. 
representative of the Immigration Branch and possibly a Customs 
appear before us and explain the system they follow, and if there is a | 
of that nature he may suggest something to relieve it during the pea. 

Hon. Mr. McDonatp (Kings): Perhaps by putting on extra hel 

The Cuarrman: I know that happens. Are there any one sugg 
the next meeting? 


Hon. Mr. Bisnop: Probably Mr. Dolan would be able to ge 
from the Eastern Steamship Company to give us. 
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The Cuarrman: I have asked the clerk of the committee to list the informa- 
tion required from Mr. Dolan. 


Hon. Mr. McDonatp (King): If it develops that the Eastern Steamship 
Company cannot put the Hvangeline back on the Yarmouth-New York Line we 
should know about it in advance because I think another boat could be secured 
for that service. This is a very important matter especially when we are looking 
for American money. I am pretty sure that the provinces are also vitally 
interested in this matter. If we do not get the passengers into Yarmouth, Nova 
Scotia is likely to lose some of their tourist trade. 

Hon: Mr. Rosinson: I am interested in the Eastern Steamship service to 
Saint John, New Brunswick, because that is the only way to benefit Prince 
Edward Island. I should like to see better facilities for getting to Prince Edward 
Island, and in this regard one problem is the service to Saint John. They had very 
excellent service for many years. The steamship that was in service was called 
the St. John. She was really a very modern ship and the service was splendid. 
If she could be brought back again and re-established in service it would be a 
great benefit to the tourist traffic. : 

Hon. Mr. McDonaup (Kings): I suppose this situation is also true on the 
British Columbia coast, but I do not know. 

The CHarrMAN: We can bring up these matters and get Mr. Dolan to 
clarify them. Before we adjourn I should like to thank the superintendents of 
the Parks for being available to answer questions. They probably realize now 
that the Canadian tourist traffic is the only one of its kind in any legislative 
body in the world and its purpose is to develop the business in which the 
Superintendents of Parks are interested. I should lke to say that we hope as 
a result of our sittings and the taking of evidence to make recommendations to 
stimulate the movement of people into Canada. We thank you very much for 
your assistance, gentlemen. 


The Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


THE SENATE, 
Orrawa, Thursday, March 18, 1948. 


The Standing Committee on Tourist: Traffic, which was authorized to 
inquire into the tourist business and into the activities of the various provincial 
and other agencies connected with tourist traffic, resumed this day at 10.30 a.m. 


Hon. Mr. Bucuanan in the Chair. 


The CuairmMan: Gentlemen, we have a quorum now. A number of other 
committees are meeting this morning, and I think we should get started right 
away. I would like to ask the committee for advice on the order of calling the 
witnesses today. If you will recall, at the last meeting there was some criticism 
directed towards the handling of traffic at ports of entry in the peak tourist 
months, and it was suggested that we should have officials from the Immigration 
Branch of the Customs appear before us so that questions might be asked. Two 
officials are here today: Mr. Baldwin, Assistant Commissioner of Immigration, 

and Mr. Bunker, of the Customs and Excise Inspection; and in addition we have 
Mr. Dolan here, who is to tell us the story of the department of the government 
which has to do with the promotion of tourist traffic. Would it be best to hear 
the two officials first, or Mr. Dolan first? I leave that with the committee. I do 
~ not think the officials would take up very much time, and we might want to hear 
-a good deal from Mr. Dolan and to question him. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: We should have the officials first, I would say. 
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mman: Mr. Baldwin, will you come forward? Was it you, 
ad who brought up questions with regard to congestion? oe sg 
Hon. Mr. McDonatp (Kings): There has been a report that during the 5 
rush seasons, that is the tourist seasons, there is a holdup in the ee ee 
because of not having enough officials to do the examining promptly, and peop! es. 
eet tired, and the natural tendency is, perhaps, not to make as many trips as 
they would if there were not delays at the border. ee erence ies 
Mr. P. T. Barpwiy (Assistant Commissioner of Immigration, Department _ 
of Mines and Resources): With reference to the congestion, t presume you have — 
in mind the holiday seasons, especially United States: holidays, July 4 and — 
Labour Day. If I may give you just a short resume of our organization: Te 
253 ports of entry to Canada, and for administration purposes they are dividec ae 
into districts, which we call the Atlantic, Eastern, Western and Pacific. The — 
Atlantic district comprises everything east of the Quebec-Ontario border; the 
Eastern district, all of Ontario as far west as Schreiber; the Western distr’ : 
the remainder of Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and part of Britis 
Columbia to Kingsgate; and the Pacific district, British Columbia and th 
Yukon. Each of these districts has a district superintendent, and the district mh 
superintendent has a district inspector whose duties are to visit these ports 
to see that the proper supervision is given. oe 
The Immigration Branch for many years has been fully aware 
importance of the tourist traffic to Canada, and has impressed on our 0: 
the necessity of being courteous and expediting the entry of these people, | 
that first impressions are lasting, and as the immigration officer is 
person they meet, we want them to know that they are welcome and that. 
is not too much red tape. <a Sara 
Our larger ports, of course, are the ones that get the brunt in the summe 
season; and in order to cope with this we have gradually increased our a 
tion staff. In 1939 we had 599 full-time officers and 236 part-time offi 
total of 835. I may say that the part-time officers are customs officer which 
the Customs Division of the Department of National Revenue allow to do part- 
time work for us; and_as of February 29 of this year we have a tot: f fu 
time officers of 1,089, and of part-time officers, 261, a total of 1,350 0 
number of immigrants, persons returning to Canada and tourists in 
year for 1939 was 28,200,000. In the calendar year of 1947 there were ; 
and of that number 22,600,000 were tourists. ee 
Hon. Mr. Davins: Those tourists were all from the United State 
Mr. Batpwin: No, that is taking ocean ports as well. et 
Hon. Mr. Crérar: How many tourists did you say? fs 
Mr. Batpwin: 22,600,000. Bais 2 


The Cuarrman: Would that number include the type of peopl 
move across the boundary? Do you classify as tourists those peopl 
in Detroit and move back and forth? ; pe 

Mr. Batpwin: Yes. They are non-immigrants and are classec as tour 

The CuamrMAN: They are not legitimate tourists, are they? reaeress 

Mr. Barpwin: No, not if they remain for a period less than 
hours? cen 
The CuarMan: Is there any breakdown of these people : 
might be tourists? = ce ae é 

Mr. Batpwin: No, we have no breakdown of these figures but the ¢ 1 
people may be able to give you some information along that li 
keep track of automobiles which come into this country for mor 
four hours. Be. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: Mr. Baldwin, what proportion of that 
be on a twenty-four hour visit? Bans 
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Mr. Batpwin: It would be a considerable part of it. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: A very large amount I would think. 

Mr. Batpwin: Yes. Now, out of that 22 million tourists 15 million entered 
through Ontario ports, 5,100,000 at Windsor, 2,900,000 at Niagara Falls, and 
4,800,000 at Fort Erie. Our officers have to examine all arrivals in Canada but 
in addition they have to examine Canadians returning to this country. Three 
million Canadians returned through Windsor, two million through Niagara 
Falls, and one million through Fort Erie. In Quebec the two larger ports of 
entry are Lacolle and Rock “Island, and 600,000 people came through Lacolle 
while 370,000 came through Rock Island. 

Hon. Mr. Bisuop: They would be real tourists? 

Mr. Batpwin: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. BisuHop: They were not commuters? 

Mr. Batpwin: No. 

Hon. Mr. Murpock: Is it fair to assume that millions of those people who 
entered at Windsor and Niagara Falls came for the purpose of buying a few 
pounds of butter or sugar or something else and then hiked back as soon as 
they got what they were after? 

Mr. Baupwin: I would not say millions, sir, but no doubt there was a 


considerable number. 


Hon. Mr. Murpocx: Well you quoted the figures for Detroit a minute ago. 
What was the figure? 

Mr. Batpwin: 5,100,000. 

Hon. Mr. Murpocx: Is it unfair to assume that more than two-thirds of 


_' those people just came over to get something that was cheaper in Canada and 
_ which they needed immediately? 


Mr. Batpwin: Yes, I think that would be unfair, sir. I do not think those 


= people who came over for twenty-four hours came for the sole purpose of buying 


< 


butter and other commodities. There were periods when there were shortages in 
Detroit when large numbers came over to buy meat and other commodities, but 
that is not the general practice. 

Hon. Mr. Davies: What proportion of the people who come in at these 
_ border points, Fort Erie, Windsor, and Niagara Falls, work in Canada and just 
go back and forth? 

Mr. Baupwin: A very small percentage. There would not be as many as 

there were prior to the war. 

Hon. Mr: Davirs: How many came in, for instance, at the Thousand 
Islands bridge where there is nothing at all? 

The CHAmRMAN: Where there is just scenery. 

Mr. Davies: Yes, with the exception of the attraction of the growing city 


of Kingston. 


Mr. Batpwin: The total arrivals at the port of Lansdowne were about 
412,000. Of those, 301,000 were tourists. The number of returning Canadians 


numbered 110,000. 


Hon. Mr. Crerar: I think it is important, Mr. Chairman, to clarify this a 
little bit further. For instance, a large number of people come in from Detroit 
ae a day to go to the Jack Miner bird sanctuary at Kingsville. 

Hon. Mr. Murpvecx: And to Point Pelee park. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: Yes, and they look over the sanctuary and the park and 
“then return to the United States. Do you classify those people as tourists? 


; st - Mr. Baupwin: Yes, sir. In the western districts—Manitoba, Saskatchewan 


and Alberta—there were 1,200,000 tourists; and in the Pacific district, about the 


same number. The main ports of entry were Emerson, Manitoba, showing 173,000 
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tourists and Coutts, Alberta, showing 132,000 tourists; and in the Pacific district, | 
Douglas, 434,000 tourists and Huntingdon, about 100,000 tourists. These are 
not the actual totals; I have given them in round figures. 

The Cuairman: I think that the main point which the committee wanted to 
have cleared up was the complaint of congestion and insufficient staff to handle 
the people crossing the border, particularly during the tourist season and on 
United States holidays. 

Hon. Mr. Pirie: Mr. Chairman, I should like to have one other point 
cleared up. Mr. Baldwin has given us the figures from the Pacific east to 
Quebee, and I should like to have the border figures from Calais to Edmundston 
in the province of New Brunswick. In other words, let us complete the round. 

Mr. Bautpwin: At St. Stephen there were 1,750,000 arrivals, of which 969,000 
are classified as tourists and 781,000 as persons returning. At Woodstock Road, 
546,000 arrivals, there being 293,000 tourists and 248,000 persons returning. At. 
Milltown, 326,000 arrivals, 178,000 being tourists and 148,000 persons return- — 
ing. At Union Mills, 171,000 arrivals, 92,000 being tourists and 79,000 persons — 
returning. At St. Leonard— ‘ 

Hon. Mr. Pirie: If you are moving along the boundary from south to — 
north, you have skipped some ports, such as Andover-Fort Fairfield, Limestone, _ 
Hamelin, and so on. Perhaps they are not classified as ports of entry? j 

Mr. Baupwin: At Andover, taking in Aroostook Junction, Four Falls and 
River de Chute, there were about 270,000 arrivals, there being 150,000 tourists” 
and 124,000 persons returning. At Connors, 355,000 arrivals, 183,000 being — 
tourists and 172,000 persons returning. At Edmundston, 1,147,000 total arrivals, 
of which 622,000 were tourists and 525,000 were persons returning. The rest of 
the ports there show smaller figures. se oe 


Hon. Mr. Pirre: Have you got Limestone and Gillespie for instance? 
Mr. Batpwin: At Grand Falls, 42,000; 26,000 tourists and 15,000 persons 
returned. wilt a ae 
Hon. Mr. Pirie: And what about St. Leonard? ae =. af 
Mr. Batpwin: St. Leonard, 748,000; 389,000 tourists and 359,000 persons 
returned. Se ae aa. 
Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: What was the total number you-mentioned? 


Mr. Bautpwin: The total arrivals was 37 million. ae 
Hon. Mr. Macxrnzm: Has the department been able to compute the 
duration of the average stay of tourists coming to Canada. es 5 
Mr. Batpwin: No, we have not done that, sir. fA 
Hon. Mr. Murpocx: I have before me a statement made by Mr. Marsha 
in which he undertakes to give just that information. That is a point that has 
greatly interested me in respect to the figures that have been placed befc 
us. For example, short-term traffic auto: local traffic, 6,075,751; repeé 
1,826,280; tourists, one day, 1.154515; tourists, two day, 424,355; commu ee 
2,813; local (permit), 9,465; rail (intransit), 1,169,220: bus (intransit), 50,220; — 
airplane in transit,, 8,140; other travellers 3,940,058. There are various other 
explanations here which indicate to me, though I may be wrong, that the fig 
that we have had before us of tourist traffic are totally misleading and, sh 
say, exaggerated. er oe 
Mr. Batpwin: The Bureau of Statistics gets its figures, I think, from 
customs division, as to totals of arrivals; they also have questionnaire c. 
which are handed out to all Canadians and Americans. The Americans 
them to their own people, and I think the Bureau of Statistics gets the infor 
tion from that source. We have those for Canadians too. So no doubt. ue 
figures are totalled from information received from different sources. 
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Hon. Mr, Murpocx: Mr. Baldwin, am I wrong in my statement? My 
understanding is that you prepared this information for Mr. Marshall, gave it 
to him, and he gave it to me. 

Mr. Batpwin: No, we did not prepare that for Mr. Marshall. 

Hon. Mr. Murpocx: Well, somebody did. 

‘Mr. Batpwin: We only give him our share of the figures. I think that 
‘was gotten from the customs division. 

Hon. Mr, Davies: Do you keep track of the number of people who come 
in and go back into the United States? 
Mr. Bautpwin: No, we have no record of persons leaving Canada. 

i Hon. Mr. Davirs: I would like to know the amount of traffic that crosses 
at Cornwall, at the makeshift bridge there. 

Mr. cere Yes, we show 267,000 persons ype that bridge, 117,000 
tourists and 147,000 as persons returning, 

Hon. Mr. Davins: Altogether? 

Mr. Bautpwin: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Murpocx: Mr. Marshall says that this includes all border 
crossings by non-residents of Canada across the international boundary between 

Canada and the United States. Unless the figure is properly analysed it is 
misleading. It includes not only long-term traffic but short-term automobile 

_ traffic in transit by rail and bus, repeaters, commuters, pedestrians, local bus and 

taxi, bicycles, horse-drawn vehicles, ete. 

: Mr. Batpwin: Yes. These figures of ours include every arrival, no matter — 

what he is. 

. Hon. Mr. Murpocx: In other words, they are the best you can do under 
the circumstances. 

y. Hon. Mr. Macxenziz: Would it not be possible to have a record for those 

who are here for one day to thirty days or longer? 

ae: — Mr. Batpwin: No, we do not do that. 

ee Hon. Mr. Macxenzie: But would it not be possible to have one? 

ee Mr. Baupwin: Those that are entering by automobile, I think possibly the 

Customs Division keep a record of cars that are in for tw enty- -four hours, forty- 
eight hours or longer periods. 

2 ~ Hon. Mr. Mvurpocx: Where did Mr. Marshall get this figure of 1,154,515 
eg in one day? 

The Cuarrman: We have a customs official here who may be helpful in 
Da towine some light on that point when he appears before us. As I mentioned 
_ before, one of the points we want to clear up with the Immigration is, have you 
had reports of complaints about congestion at ports of entry and delays in 
: ~ people moving across the line? 
> Hon. Mr.., McDonarp (Kings): Mainly at the larger centres, and on 
: holidays, 

i nan ~ Mr. Batpwin: We have had very, very few. The only point possibly may 

oe at Fort Erie, which would be on the actual American holidays. As of July 4, 

1947, at the Peace Bridge, for that period of the three days we examined 
fs 132,000 persons who were coming forward in 33,247 cars; and on the Labour 
Da Day weekend of the m8 of August to September 1 there were 136,000 persons 
in 34,347 cars. 

Hon. Mr. Davies: How many people handled that? 

; _ Mr BALDWIN: ne have at Fort Erie a staff of 51 officers. 
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The Cuamman: Is that a permanent staff of 51? What would be the 
normal staff, and what would be the staff in the peak part of the tourist season? 
Mr. Batpwin: Our year-round officers total 39, and our seasonal officers 12. 
That makes a total of 51. The 12 seasonal officers are for the summer season; 
and in the inspection at Fort Erie, with the transportation facilities which are 
furnished by the bridge company, they have a maximum of 16 lines which may 
be open. They use two of those for buses. We have brought to the attention 
of the bridge authorities that we would have a staff available, or have it 
available, if they had any more facilities to offer. There may be at this point — 
some congestion on these peak holidays. % 
Hon. Mr. Davies: Mr. Baldwin, if, let us say, three or four bus-loads of 
people—a big party—drove up to the Peace Bridge, we will say; would you | 
examine them on the bus, or do you make them get out and go to the Customs? 
Mr. Batpwin: No, we examine them on the bus. DRE Se aR 
Hon. Mr. Davies: You facilitate it as quickly as possible. sae 
Mr. Baupwin: As quickly as possible. ie fs 
Hon. Mr. Murpvocx: They drive on the bus right through from Detroit 
to Buffalo, and they are regarded and put down as tourists. at 
Hon. Mr. Davies: No, but I was asking whether these people coming. ans 
would be delayed very much if they had to set off the bus and go and. have a 
personal search. 
Mr. Batpwin: Not as far as Immigration is concerned. i cannot speak 
for Customs. At different points they have different procedures. : 
The CuHarrMAN: But on that point mentioned by Senator Murdock, | peopl 
getting on the bus at Detroit go through south-western Ontario and go into. th 
United States across the Niagara river. Ee 
Mr. Batpwin: They are counted as tourists, ie 
The CHARMAN: They do not get off in Canada at all. 
Hon. Mr. Murpocx: No, they go right through, and they are exami 
on the bus, and they are put down ‘as tourists, according to this report. — 
The CuatrmMan: Would that be the case with passengers on a» the Mich gan 
Central from Detroit to Buffalo? Rae tag eo 


Mr. Batpwin: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Davins: They are of no great value to Cénade 
The Cuarrman: No, but they are classified as tourists. — 
Hon. Mr. Murpocx: There were 50,220 of them last year. 
The CuHatrman: Are there any more questions? 


Hon. Mr. McDonatp (Kings): No, I think all we can say is hat at a ate 
difficult problem the department has to "handle, especially on holidays, and th : 
only thing we can do is to suggest that at the larger centres, where there’ is 
congestion—and I am. sorry to say there is some congestion at most of these lars e 
places on holidays—there should be an increase in the temporary staff. = 

Mr. Batpwin: It is not a question of staff, sir; it is a question of faci 
of the transportation companies, the bridge authorities, or the ferries, or whe = 
ever it is. We have an ample supply of officers, and have stressed the fact to 
these companies that we are quite prepared to put on all the necessary staff eee 
deal with them. During these holidays we cancel all annual leave, all compen- 
sating time, in order that we will have officers available, and if necessary 
send ‘staff from our Ottawa headquarters to assist in these places. Bier : 

Hon. Mr. Murpocx: Mr. Baldwin, there is a matter I have been want i 
to find out for years, and maybe you can tell me. Every person — who. goes 


the Point Pelee park pays 25 cents for admission. How much does. th: 
to in a year? eae 


Se, 
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Mr. Batpwin: I do not think I have any figures on the number of people 
who would be entering that park. 


Hon. Mr. Murpocx: Well, who could tell me, because I have been looking 
for it for a good many years. 


Hon. Mr. Crerar: You might find that in the annual report of the Depart- 
ment of Mines and Resources. 


_ Hon. Mr. Murpocx: I paid my 25 cents a good many times, and I would 
like to know how much it amounts to. 


Hon. Mr. Crerar: I think I can answer that question, Mr. Chairman. That 
will appear in the receipts by the National Parks, all of which charge an admis- 
sion fee. That will show up in the annual report of the Department of Mines 
and Resources: at least I think it will. At any rate that would be the source 
from which it could be secured. 


__ The Cuarrman: Are there any more questions of Mr. Baldwin? If not we 
will call Mr. Bunker, of the Department of Customs and Excise. 

Mr. G. N. Bunxer:, Director of Customs and Excise Section, Department 
of National Revenue, was then examined. 

The CuHarrman: You have been following the questions that have been 
asked of Mr. Baldwin, and you know pretty much what we are in search of,— 
information as to the movement of people across the boundary. Is there any way 
that you can help to break down these figures which Senator Murdock has been 
presenting to us? 

Mr. Bunxer: The Bureau of Statistics, or Mr. Marshall, has the only avail- 
able breakdown. Customs and Immigration are not interested in such a break- 
down. We have for customs purposes two large groups: one is the returning 
Canadian, and the other is someone from abroad coming to Canada. Beyond 
that point we make no effort to break our figures down whatever. We do assist 
Mr. Marshall and the Bureau of Statistics by forwarding them certain docu- 
ments which they in turn analyse. We do not make any eflort at breaking down 
the figures ourselves. 

Hon. Mr. Murpocx: How did Mr. Marshall get these figures? 

Mr. Bunker: He receives a copy of each car permit tnat is issued to a 
resident coming into Canada with a car from abroad. That car permit will 
indicate the number of passengers that that car brings into Canada. The length 
of stay is sometimes given on those permits. In any event, he receives a cancella- 
tion document when that car leaves the country, and it is from that as a basis, 
a spring board, that he builds up the figures. That is not his only source of 
information but it is his main one because tourist traffic arriving by motor car 
is the largest number of all tourist traffic. I would say at this point, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the figures which Mr. Marshall gives us as tourist traffic may not be 
tourists in the strict sense of the term. They are merely temporary sojourners in 
Canada. He has no way of telling who is a bona fide tourist in the manner in 
which the word is usually accepted. 

The CuHarrMAN: Who picks up these cards you speak of, the Customs? 

Mr. Bunker: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Davis: I understand you give a card to everybody who comes 
into Canada and they are asked to voluntarily fill in information. I believe they 
are asked to answer certain questions and return the card. 

Mr. Bunker: There are two types of documentation. First, the car permit, 
which is a necessary item if a car is proceeding beyond the confines of the port it 
enters. I should like to make it clear that a motor car can enter Canada without 
a permit if the driver declares that he is not going beyond the confines of that 
particular frontier port. In such a case we take from the person his United 
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States license registry card and return it to him when he leaves Canada. This 
gives us the record that he is temporarily in Canada and it guarantees us that he 
will report when returning to his own country. These cars which come in cn that 
basis are considered a short-term entrance. For instance, we never consider that 
they were to be in for more than twenty-four hours. On week-ends they are 
sometimes actually in for longer than that but for the purposes of computation 
they are regarded as short-term visitors. 

Hon. Mr. Davies: They could stay longer if they wanted? 

Mr. Bunker: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Davins: For instance, how long could a car stay in Niagara Falls? 
Ninety days? 

Mr. Bunxer: A car coming into this country for any substantial periud 
would be expected to take out a permit. 

Hon. Mr. Davims: But he would not have to take out a license in Ontario 
in the first ninety days? 

Mr: Bunxer: You are speaking of an Ontario registration license? 

Hon. Mr. Davirs: Yes. 

Mr. Bunker: They do not issue them in any event. to an American car. 


Hon. Mr. Murpvocx: What about a car coming in at Detroit and going 
out at Buffalo? 

Mr. Bunxer: A man coming in at Detroit fills in a form in triplicate. Two 
copies of that form are given back to him and one copy is forwarded to the 
Canadian Bureau of Statistics. When he reaches his destination, his port of 
exit, two copies are collected from him and one is sent to the Bureau of Statistics 
showing the cancellation of his entry. 

The CuarrMan: Are there any more questions to be asked on that point? 


Hon. Mr. Davies: I want to know whether there is any truth in the stories 
we have been seeing in the press—there are not quite so many now as there 
were—that the people coming into Canada from the United States, tourists or 
otherwise, are subjected to very embarrassing and disturbing personal examina- 
tions? I understand that the examination is much more strict than it used to be. 


Mr. Bunker: Naturally there is a tendency at the present time in the 
enforcement of our new regulations to give stricter examination. I think the 
answer is that there is a stricter examination at the present time. There neces- 
sarily must be in order to adequately enforce our new regulations. : 


Hon. Mr. Crerar: Am I right that the new regulations prohibit a visitor 
to the United States from bringing back, say, $100 or $10 worth of goods? 


Mr. Bunker: No sir, that would hardly be the correct manner in which to 
make the statement. The $100 exemption is still in existence but there are a 
large number of items which our Canadian residents would ordinarily bring 
back from abroad on that exemption which are now on the quota or on the 
prohibited list. The restriction in that respect naturally affects very seriously 
the exemption possibilities. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: I would not mention the following if I did not know 
‘that the individual who told me was a very reliable man. He was in the United 
‘States during the past winter. I understand he secured a permit and the 
‘necessary funds, before the order came into effect, to go to Florida for a few 
‘weeks. On his way back he had to purchase new shirts and also a pair of shoes, 
‘which he happened to be wearing when he returned. The shirts were confiscated 
-and he was ordered to take the shoes off and they were confiscated. 


Hon. Mr. Davies: Is there not a $100 exemption? 


Hon. Mr. Crerar: That is why I am asking the question. Is there any ~ 


exemption on that? Was it a mistake on the part of the Customs Officer? 


x 
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Mr. Bunxer: We have heard rumors of such cases but we have actually 
yet to find one that has happened. 


Hon. Mr. Crerar: I have no doubt it happened in this case. 


Mr. Bunker: Going on from there, both the shoes and the shirts are on 
one or the other of the prohibited lists, and the Customs Officer was perfectly 
within his rights to seize them. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: That is the explanation. 

Hon. Mr. Murpock: The complaints are from returning Canadians. 

Hon. Mr. Davies: I am from Kingston and I know that there is a great 
deal of traffic between Watertown and Kingston. The reports I have received 
is that 95 per cent of your officials at the border crossing are very courteous— 
both the Immigration and the Customs officials—but you do get the odd one who 
is very nasty. 

Mr. Bunxer: I think I can give you a very logical explanation for that. 
During the war years our staffs were reduced because we did not have to handle 
the traffic. With the return of this traffic we found ourselves with depleted staffs 
and the necessity of taking on new men. These new men had to be taken on 
rapidly and they had to be given rapid training. Some of them are going to make 
excellent officers. I can speak very highly of the majority of them but unfortu- 
nately under such circumstances they are not always perfect, and occasionally 
there is to be found a dud. We are weeding these people out as fast as we can. 
I thank you for saying that 95 per cent of the officials are courteous. I myself 
would scarcely put the figure that high for all of Canada, but it is a situation 
where you have a large turn-over in personnel occuring at one time and it 
provides certain difficulties. We have really come off very fortunately, sir, taking 
everything into consideration. 


The Cuatrman: Have you had any complaints in Customs as to congestion 
at border ports? 

Mr. Bunker: We have had very few complaints as to actual congestion, and 
those relate entirely to such major arteries as Fort Erie, Niagara Falls and 
Windsor. Outside of those three points we have had no complaints whatever. 
And on investigation we have found a somewhat surprising fact, that we are in 
a much better position than our United States neighbours to handle the traffic 
At Fort Erie, which is perhaps the one point in Canada where congestion of a 
serious nature has occurred, the delays inward bound were actually trivial com- 
pared to the delays of the individuals who wished to enter the United States. 
I have personally seen cars lined up on the road leading out of Canada a distance 
of two miles from the bridge, but I have never seen the bridge itself completely 
filled inward bound. I am told that has occurred, but I have never personally 
seen it. We can handle cars and their occupants outward bound with such rapidity 


‘with our present staff and facilities that we can fill the Peace Bridge and keep it 


filled. That is a four traffic-lane bridge. The movement of traffic depends entirely 
on the United States officers and the United States restrictions and United States 
facilities. 

Hon. Mr. McDonaup (Kings): How many minutes does it take to handle a 
car, on the average? 


Mr. Bunxer: The average time to handle a vehicle varies greatly with the 
nature of the occupants. I would say that a United States car coming into 
Canada with bona fide tourists who are not carrying with them any impediments 
in the way of sporting equipment which has to be registered with us so that it 
will not be left in Canada, would go through the customs regulations in about 
one minute flat. That is, the average car would take about one minute. On the 
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other hand, a car coming in with outboard motors, guns, etc., might take ten 


or fifteen minutes before it would leave the customs compound. 

Hon. Mr. McDonatp (Kings): In the holiday season if you got a car like 
that in a line-up, as occurs even at some of those smaller stations like Stephen,, 
it holds up the traffic considerably, does it not? 

Mr. Bunxer: The original idea of handling traffic was that it should be. 
kept in queues. That mistaken approach was rectified some years ago. Traffic. 
moving in lines is quite all right if each and every car requires the same. 
amount of time in the line, but we recognize the fact that that is not true 
and we provide a parking yard into which any car requiring secondary 


examination is directed. When that is done it is immaterial if that car - 


encounters serious difficulties and remains there for an hour; that does not 
impede the normal flow of traffic. Mr. Baldwin made a statement that I would 
like to elaborate on a little at this point. The facilities which are available 
for handling vehicles are just as important as or more important than the 
numerical strength of the staff. We require on an average three customs 
officers for each immigration officer, because we have more detailed work to do, 
forms to fill in, and so on, that are not required of the immigration officers. 
That is why we are repeatedly urging upon the bridge companies, ferry 
companies and tunnel companies to improve their accommodation, because. 
unless they provide that accommodation basically at the start it is futile to put 
on staff. We pride ourselves, as Immigration also does, in providing all the 
staff that is necessary for the accommodation in which they are required 
to work. Beyond that we cannot go. At Fort Erie, on a big week-end like. 
the Fourth of July week-end—and that is perhaps our highest peak—we even 
take our officers out of the clerical staff in the long room. We give one a 
badge, another one a cap, and so on—anything to indicate his authority—. 


and put him on the line. Everyone works on those week-ends; there is no, 


exception. The collector himself is out there to see that things are kept moving. 


Hon. Mr. Bisnop: What do you mean by the companies providing accom-. 
modation? They cannot enlarge the bridge or tunnel. ie 

Mr. Bunxer: The flow of traffic over a bridge or through a tunnel depends. 
of course first on the number of lanes for traffic. When you get to the Canadian 
end of a bridge the manner in which the traffic is fanned out is of extreme. 
importance. At Fort Erie it is possible to fan out the two or three lanes 
of traffic into sixteen. Beyond that it is impossible to go. Then it is a question 
of moving the cars through those sixteen lanes as rapidly as can be done, and 
that is where the parking yard comes into the picture. If there is no parking 
yard or other place to withdraw a case that is difficult to handle, you impede 
the flow of vehicles in the lane in which that car is. Sex 

Hon. Mr. Bisuor: Then, by providing accommodation you mean providing. 
parking yards? : 

Mr. Bunxer: Yes, and more lanes and places to write permits, and so on. 
I would refer you to the Sarnia terminal as perhaps one of the best planned 
terminals. It was not inconvenienced by being laid out in the centre of urban 
property. The company could have all the property they wanted; it was marsh 
land which was to be filled in. 


__ The Cuarrman: Are there any other questions of Mr. Bunker? If not, we. 
will call on Mr. Dolan. 

Mr. Dolan, you have been before us for the last three or four sessions. 
There has been a discussion here this morning about the number of tourists. 


who come to Canada and the value of the tourist traffic. Have you any light - 


to cast on the points that have been raised? 


Mr. D. Leo Dotan, Director, Canadian Government Travel Bureau: Mr, 


Chairman and honourable senators, I have always left to the Dominion Bureau _ 
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of Statistics the job of estimating the value of the tourist industry to Canada. 
As Mr. Bunker and Mr. Baldwin have explained, these figures are gathered in 
a number of ways’and from a number of sources. As I understand it, figures 
are obtained not only from incoming cars and from visitors who come by train, 
bus or airplane, but D.BS. also check with authorities in the United States, 
with the United States Department of Commerce, with transportation companies, 
and in fact with every agency that is concerned with the bringing of visitors 
to Canada, until now the D.B:S. figures are as nearly accurate an estimate as it 
is possible 'to secure. They admit, as all of us in the tourist business must, that 
this is purely an estimate. For example, there is a class of visitor who comes 
to this country known as sportsmen. Senator Pirie would know more about 
that than anyone, because in his province, New Brunswick, there are a number 
of very wealthy fishing clubs. I doubt if at any time in the compilation of 
tourist figures, dealing with the value of this industry, they have ever had one 
return from a member of, let us say, the Restigouche Salmon Club, or any 
other club in that province or the province of Quebec. I think our estimates 
of income from tourists are conservative, and the department at Washington 
agrees with that. Their estimate of expenditures by American visitors to 
Canada are higher than ours; they are very close now, because of the collaboration 
between the two departments. 

Hon. Mr, Davirs: Mr. Chairman, may I ask a aniestin of Mr. Dolan? 
How many members are there in the Restigouche Salmon Club? 

Mr. Dotan: The former minister of lands and mines would know. 

Hon. Mr. Pirie: There are twenty-eight. 

Hon. Mr. Davies: You know, of course, that among the ordinary people 
of New Brunswick there is a great protest against the river being held up for 
a few Americans. 

Mr. Dotan: I think the policy of the province of New Brunswick with 
respect to protecting the salmon is the greatest policy enacted by any province 
in Canada. It is the one province where you can get good salmon fishing. 

Hon. Mr. Davies: For Americans. 

Mr. Dotan: No, that is a mistaken idea. There is more open water in 
New Brunswick— 

Hon. Mr. Davis: Good salmon water? 

Mr. Dotan: Good salmon water. —by two or three times then there is 
closed water. It is a God-send to the salmon resources of New Brunswick that 
some of the rivers are closed. 

Hon. Mr. Davins: But twenty-eight men monopolize the salmon fishing? 

Mr. Dotan: No. 

Hon. Mr. Pirie: Because there are twenty-eight members in the club, thalt 
does not mean that there are only twenty-eight fishermen. There are hundreds 
of fishermen on that river. 

Mr. Dotan: The expenditure they make in that province for guardians and 
guides has kept poverty off the Restigouche River in periods of depression. 

Hon. Mr. Daviss: That is a strong statement. 


Mr. Dotan: I lived in that province, Senator Davies, and I had something 
to do with the tourist industry. Unfortunately, I was there during the depression 
years. 

Hon. Mr. Davies: You will admit that among the ordinary people in 
New Brunswick there is a great deal of objection to the closing of the river to a 
salmon fishing club. 

Mr. Douan: I have never heard it. 

Hon. Mr. Pirie: Nor I. 
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Mr. Douan: I have heard in Nova Scotia, where the rivers have been open 
for many years, a demand by the fishermen and anglers’ association that some 
of the rivers of ‘that province be closed in an effort to restore the salmon. fishing. 


Hon. Mr. Davies: Do you mean to tell me that there are open waters where 
anybody can fish for salmon? 

Mr. Dotan: Yes, in the Miramichi, the Restigouche, the Cain and the St. 
John. 

Hon. Mr. Davies: I wish you would write me a letiter and give me that 
information. 

Mr. Doran: Senator Pirie will take you down to his province. He is the 
best salmon angler in New Brunswick. — 

Hon. Mr. Prete: The government set aside some five or six miles on the 
Restigouche River that was wrapped up by the Restigouche Salmon Club and that 
is open to applications to the government of New Brunswick; and there are some 
other sections on the Restigouche River still open to the public for salmon 
fishing. Of course there is such a demand that you cannot expect that every 
application should be considered. 

Hon. Mr. Davies: But an ordinary individual could not go into New Bruns- 
wick and fish in the protected rivers held for the Americans? 

Hon. Mr. Pirie: No, certainly not. I will give you an opportunity to come _ 
down and have some sood fishing on the Restigouche, and it will not cost you 
anything. 

Hon. Mr. Davies: In some of the protected areas? 


Hon. Mr. Pirm:: Yes. On the Restigouche water they are most friendly 
and courteous people. If it were not for the Restigouche Salmon Club we would 
not have salmon in the Restigouche River. They pay hundreds of thousands 
of dollars for their sport. I think it is considered that a Restigouche Salmon 
Club member pays something like $6,000 a year as a fee to become a salmon 
fisherman on that river; further, they spend for guardian service, they guard the 
river all through the winter as well as the summer; the investment they have 
on that river is tremendous. 

Hon. Mr. Davies: I am not a salmon fisherman myself; I am only voicing 
my opinion of a New Brunswicker. I understand that no farmer whose land 
borders on the Restigouche River can fish in that river. 

Hon. Mr. Pirie: He can, provided his grant was issued before 1886. 

Hon. Mr. Davies: When I heard it said that he could not fish on the river, 
I said that I could not believe there was any river in Canada where a farmer, 
whose land ran down to it, could not fish in it. That .is true of the old 
country, where all the fishing is owned and controlled by wealthy people, but ee 
could not believe that it would apply to this country. 


Hon. Mr. Pirie: If a grant runs ‘to the centre of the river, and was aan 
before 1886, he controls to Ge centre of the river; but the sovernment, I think, 
eancelled that right some years back and it now controls to the centre of the saat 
river on any Crown land and back to what they call high water mark, something: 5 
like one hundred feet beyond shore. Aine 

Hon. Mr. Davies: Do you think that a farmer should have the right to fish one 
on his own property? =P a 

Hon. Mr. Pirte: Well, that is how the Restigouche aalnien people own. the 2 
water in the Restigouche rivers tees every farmer that owned water sold 
out to the fishermen. 

The CuarrMAN: On this point that has been raised about the expenditures ks 
of these people in New Brunswick, that should be part of the reported eel 
diture of tourists in Canada? 


! 
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Mr. Dotan: I have always thought so, senator. 
The CuHarrMAN: But is there any method of collecting it? 


4 Mr. Dotan: No, because these gentlemen do not tell. They do not like 
| to admit they are spending that much money on a sport which to them becomes 
_}a very expensive hobby. The same thing is true in the province of Quebec, 


Hon. Mr. Pirie: It applies to fishing in the Cascapedia and the Bona- 

venture and other rivers. 

Mr. Dotan: It has become a matter of discussion at some of our tourist 
neetings that men in that status will not state how much they are spending. 

Hon. Mr. Davirs: They do not like to admit it costs $10,000 to get one 
salmon. 
i Mr. Douan: That is true. 
yy Hon. Mr. Pinte: Part of the Restigouche rivers is in Quebec. 
bs Mr. Dotan: That is right, and the Matapedia adjoining. 
af The CuHairMAn: Would you like to go ahead and tell us something about 

the travel branch? . 
- Mr. Douan: Pretty much everybody asks about what the possibilities 
-} are for 1948. I think we ought to do even better than 1947, if we do one or 
two things in Canada. I think that travel on this continent in the present year 
| 1s going to be more selective than it was in the past. I think now the travel 
| people are in what we call a buyers’ market, and the price is going to be a 


very determining factor on travel in Canada this year. If we can keep our 
price schedule pretty much as it is now it will be an attraction which is going 

~ to-count materially in the matter of dollars and cents to everybody who is in 
the tourist business in Canada. If we raise our prices beyond what Americans 

_ think is a justifiable level, then I am afraid our competition in the United States, 
which is keener than ever before, even our competition in Bermuda and Mexico, 
which is much more of a factor in our tourist trade to-day than ever before— 
Hon. Mr. Pirie: I do not think you need worry anything about Bermuda. 


Mr. Dotan: Well, they have appropriated more money for advertising 
than the federal government. 

Hon. Mr. Pirte: I was down there a week ago, and I stayed three days. 
That was long enough. ; 

Mr. Dotan: I am glad to hear that. I am always fearful that people 
with the— 

Hon. Mr. Davirs: What was the matter? 


Hon. Mr. Pir: A quart of milk in Bermuda will cost 30 cents, a pound 
of butter $1.20, a pound of potatoes 8 cents, and everything else accordingly. 
‘Drop into a store and you pay $22 for a little, not all-wool jumper sweater; 
and all that sort of thing. I do not think we need worry very much about 
Bermuda. 

Mr. Dotan: I am glad to hear that, Senator Pirie, but I must approach 
it from the standpoint that Bermuda is putting on an advertising campaign 

~ and they will induce a lot of people to come down, just like you. They may 

, go down for only four days, but you and other gentlemen were potential customers 
of Canada. They do not know about Bermuda as you do. So in making our 
plans for 1948 we must of necessity look at the advertising promotion program 
of our other competitors. 

Hon. Mr. Davies: I should like to hear about the advertising promotion 
program. 

The CuarrMAn: You talk about the possibilities of greater tourist traffic 
this year. It mostly tomes from the United States? 
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Mr. Dotan: Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman: In your publicity campaign have you tried to remove the 
impression that appears to exist over there, that the restrictions are somewhat | 
of an austere character? 

Mr. Dotan: No, not in our advertising campaign. I will tell you why. 

The CuarrMan: But in the first place do you admit that there is an 
opinion of that kind in the United States? 

Mr. Dotan: I think, not to the extent we think it does exist eee in Canada. - 
It was Senator Murdock who said that most of the discussions with regard to - 
our regulations and dollar-saving program was a result of Canadians complaini’ @ | 
because of these restrictions, rather than the United States citizens. Only.’ 
other day I asked our consular office in New York what their experience 4a 


inquiries are increasing, and people do not appear to be concerned about crossing® | 
the ‘heavily defended’ frontier. Not many of them are aware of the import 
restrictions, let alone the rumours of austerity. In this respect the United 
States indifference to Canadian news has evidently been to our benefit.” 
I have been in the United States myself in connection with my duties quite a 
bit in the last month or so, and I am quite prepared to agree with that summa- ' 
tion. Strangely enough, we in Canada are discussing these regulations with a 
great deal more vigour and complaint than our friends across the border. 
Buffalo has always been a difficult city when we put any kind of restrictive 
measures into effect in Canada, and there has been in Buffalo some discussion 
here and there about the government’s dollar-saving program; but gradually 
we are breaking down any feeling of antipathy towards Canada in that respect. 
We have distributed several hundred thousands of statements in the United 
States to automobile clubs, travel organizations, travel agents, hotel organiza- 
tions, newspapers, travel editors, magazine editors, sports editors, and the like, 
until today the impression, I think, is getting pretty well abroad in the United 
States that our regulations in so far as American vistors are concerned do not 
affect them any more today than they did last year or the year before. Most of 
the complaints and most of the discussions have been, I think, by our own 
people, because the restrictive end of the regulations, if I may use that phrase, 
has been directed wholly and solely to the returning Canadian citizen. 


Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: What is the estimated value of the tourist traffic 
coming to Canada last year? 


Mr. Dotan: The estimate, as close as they can make it, is $240 pile 
Senator Mackenzie. 

Hon. Mr. Macxenzre: What is your estimate as far as you can make Hee 
for the current year? ; 

Mr. Dotan: I would like to see it increased 10 to 20 per cent, so that we 
can get over $260 million. I do not know whether we can. 


Hon. Mr: Mackenzie: What is the basis of computation of the value of — 
this industry? rou 
Mr. Dotan: Well, Mr. Marshall went into that at some length, Senator , 
Mackenzie, and as I am an ex-newspaper man who does not know much about ‘ 
figures I leave it to the Bureau of Statistics, who went into it at great length. 
We are helping him to get some figures. For example, 208,000 people wrote our _ 
Bureau last year. We took a segment of about 60,000 of these and we wrote — 
and sent them a form of questionnaire. We sent what we call a follow-up — 
questionnaire, in order to help the Bureau of Statistics with some more detailed oi 
information, and asked a series of questions. For instance, did they receive the — 
information we sent? What prompted them to write to us—whether they saw 
; eer eae 
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one of our advertisements, or did they get the idea from a friend? Then we 


did what we call a little concealed selling and asked them what they would like 


to come to Canada for this year. I notice here that the first party that answered 


is aman from Florida. He spent $400, and said everything was very satisfactory. 

The CuarrMAN: You asked them the question what they spent? 

Mr. Douan: Yes. 

The CuarrMAN: Did they give the information to you? 

Mr. Dotan: As a rule. There is one, and here is another one, the amount 
he spent was $400, from California; and there is another one that does not give it. 
The next is “$300”, the next ‘“$200”—“$200”, “$500 or more”. We ask them 
how long they spent and how they travelled, incidentally, and what way they 
came—by car or train or bus, and where they went to, and what comment they 
have to make on Canada. Here is one, for instance: “Does the Canadian Inter- 
national Paper Company still permit people to hunt on their reservation, and 
do they accommodate sportsmen?” Here is another man. He does not tell how 
much he spent. He asks us for all sorts of information. We are going to break 
these returns down and give them to the Bureau of Statistics. The Bureau of 
Statistics people tell me that a 60,000 sample is a pretty big one. We are trying 
to help them get more accurate figures. 

The CuatrMAN: How many replies did you get from the 60,000? 

Mr. Dotan: They are coming in at the rate of from 150 to 200 a day and 


- I hope that we will get from a 10 to 15 per cent reply. We feel that if we get 


that large a return we are doing pretty good. That is a fair percentage of 
return on questionnaires. 

Hon. Mr. Davies: If you could send them self-stamped envelopes it would 
improve the plan? 

Mr. Donan: Yes, but it would be mostly American stamps needed and we 
have never been able to buy those in the quantities which we require. 

Hon. Mr. Davies: I think it would almost pay to have 60,000 self-stamped 
envelopes. 

Mr. Doan: It is a matter I should like to think about, Senator Davies. 

Hon. Mr. Davirs: A lot of people will send in a report if they do not have 
to go to the expense of buying a stamp. 

Mr. Donan: That is true. I might say that Americans are better people 
for replying to questionnaires than are Canadians. Now, with respect to the 
information we receive we forward it, favourable or otherwise, to the provinces 
concerned so that they may study what they can do to improve their catering 
business. . 

Hon. Mr. Davins: I understand you are in close contact with the provincial 
tourist bureaus? 

Mr. Dotan: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Davies: At the beginning of the summer season do the provincial 
tourist bureaus try to contact the municipalities and suggest that our various 
police departments turn a blind eye to parking and other minor traffic violations? 
We are continually raising trouble in our newspaper about these things and we 
have got it now pretty well to where the tourists merely take the tickets to 
the police station and the chief thanks them for doing so. That is the practice 
being followed in many American cities and towns. Last year when returning 
from Atlantic City I parked my car a little over the line in Newburg, N.Y. 
We were having supper in a restaurant and when we returned we found a ticket 
on the car. The police station was not far away so I took the ticket in myself. 
The chief thanked me for bringing it in and said, ‘We just want to let you 
know we are watching these things but, of course, there will be no charge”. 
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That made a good impression on me. In Ontario— Z 
policemen who “constantly put tickets on American cars vole 
very moment they are doing so these HSU Ma ue n 
$50 in a store. Ne 
Mr. Douan: I am glad you brought that EAA. up be 
putting out tickets to this effect: You have violated such and 
but we are glad to have you visit us. Do not go to the po 
Windsor is doing a good job in that connection. The C 
of Tourists and Publicity Bureau are launching for the th ‘i C 
a tourist week in Canada—various radio stations and publi 
in it—and they are going to impress upon the municipaliti 
the tourist business to them and the need of acts of courtesy an d ki 
towards the tourists as well as the importance of improving 
That is a program setae is pretty Wicca 


Mr. ooge ‘I ave one in ae office. I am ee ee 
am quite sure it is Windsor. If it is not the city of Windsor i 
border city and I shall be happy to supply you with one. Man 
we have received have been to the effect that our Immigrat 
Officials have been very courteous, but the courteousness of 
mentioned even more. The Americans seem to like the treatme 
by our various a maa 


not use coat common sense. 
Mr. Douan: That is right. 


Hon. Mr. Pirie: I think some effort should 4 made be ne 
officials to visit the border points and, unknown to the men 
these fellows who are using poor judgment, and in this way see a th 
cannot be improved. I have in mind an official on the border por 
of the country and he seems to take a great delight in making thin 
for everybody who goes across the border. I have never had a 
him myself but I have had numerous complaints by people, 
citizens, who say that he simply seems to take a great delight 1 
and asking them a lot of silly questions and so on. If they 
official like that and put him on a border port where yee 
pass in a long while it would be a good thing. 

Hon. Mr. Davies: I can tell you that it costs $10. . go a 
street in Smiths Falls. 


Hon. Mr. Prriz: Mr. Dolan, a few moments ago a 
advertising? 
Mr. Dotan: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Pirte: Could you give us some idea « as to “t 
this year? 


Mr. Dotan: Ne have a total budget of $1, 030 000. 


Mr. Done bar budget for last year was $650, 000. 
great deal of money in advertising outside of Canada. We fe 
the provinces to do any interprovincial advertising. he Federal 
to spread out its budget pretty thin as it is. on 

Hon. Mr. Piri: I hope the same thing does not happe 
place a couple of years ago. We asked the American to 
enjoy the benefit of 10 per cent on the dollar, and short 
the Dominion of Canada the bars were put up and that did 
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mind that was a black eye to the Dominion of Canada. They said, “Come on 
over to Canada and spend your money. You will get $1.10 value for every 
dollar you spend”. The next thing that happened the Americans woke up and 
found that that did not apply. 

Mr. Dotan: At the time we issued the advertising it did apply. It is 
one of those unfortunate things. 

Hon. Mr. Mackenzig: How is the advertising handled, through a central 
agency? 

Mr. Dotan: Yes, Senator Mackenzie. 

Hon. Mr. Davirs: In what magazines do you advertise in the United 
» States? 

Mr. Doan: I can give you the magazines we are using in the United States. 
They are as follows: Holiday, Collier’s, Woman’s Home Companion, Better 
Homes & Gardens, the New Yorker, the American Magazine, Good House- 
keeping, National Geographic, and the outdoor magazines of Freld & Stream, 
Hunting and Fishing, Outdoor Life, and Outdoors. 

The CHarrmMan: You mentioned Holiday? 

Mr. Douan: Yes. 

The CuHarrmMan: Have they had any articles on Canada? 

Mr. Dotan: They have. I am now in communication with the editor, 
Mr. Patrick, because they have not done the kind of stories I should like to see. 
I have asked him to devote an entire issue to Canada and to have the stories 
of our recreational resources written by Canadians. I have suggested four 
Canadian writers to him, dividing the country into four parts. I have suggested 
a writer like Bruce Hutchinson, who knows the west; Miss Wurio to write the 
Ontario story, a Quebec writer who knows French Canada, and Mr. Frank Doyle 
of Halifax to write about Eastern Canada. They are considering doing that 
and they have told me they have written articles on Quebec from time to time. 

Hon. Mr. BisHop: Who are “they”? 

Mr. Dotan: Holiday magazine. 

Hon. Mr. Davies: Why is Infe magazine not included? 

Mr. Dotan: Did I not include it? 

Hon. Mr. Davims: No. 


Mr. Douan: Lvfe is the best magazine we have on our list. I do not think 
I mentioned Time or Infe or Fortune. I notice them now on another page here. 

Hon. Mr. Davizs: I would say that for your appropriation you are getting 
a lot of publicity in those high-priced magazines. It must be very costly. 

Mr. Dotan: Advertising costs are nearly 50 per cent greater today than 
they were before the war, and unfortunately there is no indication of the rates 
in American publications coming down; they are still going up. 

Hon. Mr. Davies: Do you not think that is partly because the magazines 
have much greater circulations now than before the war? 

Mr. Dotan: That is quite true, Senator Davies, and they base their rates 
upon circulation. We have got fine co-operation from those magazines, and in 
the sports magazines too, as you probably know, Senator Pirie. They have 
done a pretty good job for Canada. 

Hon. Mr. Pirrz: Yes. Can you tell me how much benefit in American 
dollars Canada expects to get from this estimated tourist expenditure of $240 
million? I think that was the estimate for last year? 

Mr. Dotan: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Prrm: How much of that does Canada expect to get in American 
dollars? 


‘ 
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a Mr. Pram: Before a tourist comes over to Canada he 
Pe in Ue sete ee and get a prem of 10 or 11 per ¢ 


money across the hori What benefit are we going a 1 
long nae 
enough Chasis money in the United States. io make that a ver 
in-the total returns. 


se Mr. cs oe an American not exe) into a Unite 


av : 
Mr. Dotan: I would not hke to answer that, ae Se woul 
asked that question of the Bank of Canada. I hope that not ge ne 
know about that, though. - 
The CHAIRMAN: You mentioned that you use magazines: ond spor 


as media. What use do you make of daily papers? et a3 
Mr. Dotan: We use all the better-known daily newspapers fro Bosto n t 


See eee ee year we used see five never from » Boston, 


yokes ee rane the best results. 


May I say here that I have read the latest report ae 
proceedings and I have a point here that I think would be terestin 
is the closest possible co-operation in our advertising schedules with the 
inces and the transportation interests. Many weeks ago I placed before 
the media which we propose to use for the Canadian Government Tr B 1 
ee and ue piv and dee Se interests mee 


Provincial Tourist eee Tenth was ela hoe year. That oor 
be an annual event. 


Mr. opus These are oa nee that I brought here e show the C 
this morning. They are pasted in. 


Hon. Mr. BrsHor: Somebody must have done it. ‘ 
Mr. Dotan: The advertising agency did, Cockfield- Brown. : at 
fon. Mr. Bisuor: But who did the printing for the ady rtising een 1S, 
It is a very nice job. i : 
Mr. Dotan: They are engraver’s proofs. That would. ic 
Grip & en 


Mr. Douan: We tac last year to persons ae wrote im 
tions. 


ee Hon. Uy eat ie Where did they BO to? 


The Cece: ny Bie of ne ieee T see you ‘mal 
ence to a publication “From Sea to Sea.” 

Mr. Dotan: That, Mr. Chairman, is a book ‘neue he the I 
Branch of the Department of External ’Affairs. It is differe 
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P booklet: and deals with Canada’s history, constitutional position, government 

and so on. We thought it might be advisable to send this book along with 

our own booklet to people who write in, so we obtained some copies from 
the Information Branch of the Department of External Affairs. 

:. Right Hon. Mr. Mackenzim: Are the booklets that you send out in more 

than one language? 

Mr. Dotan: No, sir. I am glad you asked that question, Senator Mac- 
kenzie. I think the time is coming when we shall have to issue the booklet 
in Spanish and maybe Portuguese, for Latin American countries. That matter 
has to be considered very shortly. 

The CHamman: When a person writes in and asks for some literature, 
do you send him a copy of all the literature you publish? 

Mr. Dotan: We have different pieces of literature which we send to 
different types of inquirers. We have got that down pretty well, senator, 
ee after all those years, so that we know fairly well what to send to an inquirer, 
from the kind of request he makes. 
< The CHatrMAN: Does everyone of your booklets deal with the Dominion 
as a whole? 

Mr. Doran: Our general booklet covers the whole Dominion, sir. Then 
we have a booklet on how to enter Canada, which gives information about 
_ the customs and immigration; and we have a booklet on sports and fishing; 
- one on the Trans-Canada Highway and so on. 

i The CuHairmMan: What does your Trans-Canada Highway booklet tell 
* the people? -~ 

ts Mr. Dotan: About the mileage, mostly. It is surprising, though, how 
- many people want to travel it. And I would like to point out that every 
inquiry which comes into our office is passed on to the provinces. 

‘ The CuatRMAN: May I interrupt you there, before you go into that. 

What help would it be to the development of the American tourist traffic if 
_ we had an all-Canadian hard-surface highway? 

Mr. Doran: It would be of considerable help. 
Hon. Mr. Pirie: Tremendous. 


: Mr. Dotan: If we had an all-weather highway from coast to coast through 
Canada, I hesitate to estimate how much money it would bring into this 
country, but it would result in a tremendous increase in our tourist receipts. 

Hon. Mr. Pirie: It would be worthwhile even from the point of view of 
increased gasoline taxes alone. 

Mr. Dotan: A Trans-Canada all-weather highway would be one of the 
greatest assets to the tourist industry of this country. 

The Cuatrman: I have advocated hard-surface roads particularly leading 
to our national parks. Large sums of money are being spent on parks such as 
Prince Albert, Riding Mountain and Jasper, yet no hard-surface roads are 
provided for American tourists direct to those parks. 


Mr. Doan: I think one of the reasons why the attendance of American 
tourists in our national parks is so small, is that we have no arterial highways 
leading to the parks. There is not much use in putting a good highway 
through a park if there is not a good highway leading to the park itself, because 
however attractive the park itself may be. many tourists will not travel over 
dusty roads to reach it. 

_ The CHarrman: A few moments ago I interrupted you when you were 
going to say something about passing on inquiries to the provinces. 
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Mr. Donan: Every inquiry that we receive is passed on to the provinces — 


and the transportation interests, and in each case we state what the inquirer 
is interested in. Of course, we also give the inquirer whatever information 


we have as well. For instance, here is an inquiry from a man in Oxford, + 
Michigan, who is planning a fishing trip in the Lake of the Woods area, 


Ontario. That inquiry will be passed on to Ontario and to the transportation 
interests. The next inquiry here—I may say I have not gone through these 
before—is about hunting in Quebec and fishing in British Columbia. That 
will be passed on to Quebec and the British Columbia tourist departments, 


so this man will be an extra potential visitor for them. A lot of people do not — 


know about this form of co-operation between the Canadian Government Travel 
Bureau and the provincial and transportation interests. 


The CuHatrMAN: Do you receive many complaints from tourists about thee a 


treatment in Canada or the nature of accommodation or meals? 


Mr. Dotan: Not very many; I would say in all a very small percentage, 


Senator. The biggest complaint is about our highways, because, as Mr. Bunker 


said, the vast amount of tourist traffic comes on rubber wheels—perhaps 85 of = 


90 per cent; those people, naturally, complain about the highways which are not 


good. The ‘motorist is our biggest complainer; he is so used to good highways 1 in 


most parts of the United States, I have driven over highways in certain parts — 
of the United States which were no better than our own, but in the main their | 


highway system is better than ours. 


In one or two areas we have had some complaints about guides putting their 


hand out for tips, and more or less suggesting to the gentleman or lady being 
shown about the premises that they should tip them quite liberally. Complaints 
of that nature have been received only on rare occasions. We have also had 


some complaints about the quality of our meals. The needs of this country are, 


first better highways and second, cuisine. We do not need to worry to much 


about the courtesy of our officials or people. I think a pretty good job is” 


done in that field, though in some instances it could stand improvement. Fur- 


ther we do require more accommodation of a modern type than we have today 


in our tourist areas. 


Hon. Mr. Pirtmm: The tourist departments in the individual provinces are the 
ones who should promote better accommodation for the tourist. 


Mr. Doxan: That is right, Senator Pirie. I think that is being done now, — 


because many of the provinces are putting into effect legislation making neces- 
sary improvements for sanitary conditions, and they are weeding out the poor 


type of accommodation because they are not listing them in their tourist booklet. — 


Hon. Mr. Pirie: In our province they are grading them. 


Mr. Dotan: They are grading them in various provinces. British Columbia — 


took the lead in that matter and passed a very fine piece of legislation. Strangely 
enough, when it was first started—the senators will forgive me this injection— 
it was felt that it was not a politic thing to do, and that it might meet objection 
from some of the people in the business. But now the men who are in the business 


of catering are cheering the regulations most enthusiastically, and they are help- — 


ing all governments that are putting them into effect. The good men in the 
business want it done, and the others realize the value of grading, and improve 
their accommodation. 

The CHairman: When you get complaints from tourists do you send them 
right out? 

Mr. Doan: Yes, we send them right out. If it is to the C.P.R., the C.N.R. 
or some provincial authorities they get it without delay; and we ask them to 
immediately take the matter up and to report to us. I have had good co-opera- 
tion in that connection. 
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The CuarrMaNn: I see one item in these comments which might interest 
Senator Mackenzie. This one refers to British Columbia—‘“just love all of it”. 

Mr. Dotan: I intend to make some of those comments available to a good 
writer. They represent what Americans think of Canada. ‘True, some of them 
are very amusing and others could not be used.. I have about 20,000 of them, 
and I think they should make the basis for a good story. 

The Cuairman: Are there any other questions to be asked of Mr. Dolan? 

Mr. Douan: Senator McDonald asked for some information at the last 
meeting, and I now have a letter from the Eastern Steamship Lines covering 
_ that point. ; 

Hon. Mr. McDonatp (Kings): I should like very much to hear the informa- 
tion Mr. Dolan has on that question. 

Mr. Dotan: Immediately I received the transcript I got in touch with the 
President of the Eastern Steamship Lines and told the question had been asked. 
In his letter of March 2 he had this to say: 


Present plans contemplate the same service for the summer season 
of 1948 as was provided in 1847. The service will open the end of May 
and close at the end of September, with three round trips per week between 
Boston, Mass., and Yarmouth, NS. 

Our experience last summer on the first postwar operation between 
the States and the Maritimes revealed very clearly and without any doubt 
whatever that there was not sufficient traffic offering to approach the 

_ capacity of the ship that was operated, and had two ships been operated 
the loss would have been too severe to bear. Passenger rates were 
increased on the average between 30 per cent and 35 per cent as compared 
with 1941 rates, but the costs of operation of the ship increased to more 
than 300 per cent of 1941 costs. The cost of operation will be much 
higher this year,—fuel oil, wages, and repairs, alone will cause a very 
burdensome increase. 

The passenger-carrying capacity of the SS. Yarmouth, the vessel which 
was operated last year and will be operated this year, counting the number 
of berths in staterooms and the number of voyages made, was about 
53,000 persons, whereas the number of persons carried was just under 
36,000. While it is true that traffic never accommodates itself to facilities 
in a manner which permits maximum capacity to be used throughout a 
season, nevertheless it is likewise true that considerably more than two- 
thirds of the available capacity can be used effectively if traffic offers. 

Comments were going around last year about people not being able 
to get on the ship, and so far as possible these were run down to get at the 
truth and the basis of such comments and rumors. Every time we could 
find out what actually happened, either the passenger had picked a 
particular day which he would not change, or could not get exactly the 
kind of accommodation he wished on that day. Many passengers insist 
on only minimum priced accommodations, many others insist upon the best 
accommodations, and it is true that such demands cannot be accommodated 
on every sailing of the ship, any more than they can be on the average 
train that pulls out of a station. 

We expected considerably greater travel demand on the Boston- 
Yarmouth Line than we experienced, and knew in advance that the one 
ship had capacity to accommodate the greater demand which we estimated 
would develop. 

: With our traffic and operating cost experience of last summer as our 
guide it is obvious that an additional ship could not possibly be put into 
the service without disastrous results. This is true whether the ships were 
under either the American or Canadian flag, and if such amplified service 
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is to be operated I see nothing for it but government subsidization in_ a gi a 


very large amount—some hundreds of thousands of dollars per season. 
There is no basis in law for any such subsidization by the American 
Government. 

With respect to the operation of the Boston-Saint John eae T see 
no possibility of placing a ship in that service under present conditions. 
Comparing pre-war traffic with the traffic we experienced last summer 
on the Boston-Yarmouth Line, and using this as a basis for pre-war and 
anticipated post-war traffic volume on the Boston-Saint John Line reveals 
at once the impossibility of revenues even approaching the cost of opera- 
tion. The same is true, but to a more discouraging degree, with respect 
to the New York- Yarmouth service which operated in some years pre-war 
for a short summer season. 

I regret that the economics of this situation do not permit me to sive 
you a more optimistic report, but feel that I cannot do less than state to” 
you the truth about it. Should you desire any further or more detailed 


information for use in your presentation to your Tourist Committee oh 


I shall be glad to do my best to provide it. 
Very truly yours, 


AB SHARPS ies 
President. 

Hon. Mr. Bisnor: They are putting on the Yarmouth boat from May ate 
September? 

Mr. Douan: Yes, Benaioe Bishop. 

Mr. McDonatp (Kings): There is no hope of a service from New Vane 

Mr. Dotan: There is no hope there; and no hope for the Boston- Saint John 
service. I thought that was the information you required. 

Mr. McDonatp (Kings): Yes, that is. I was hoping we could get a cceane 
boat on, because there were a lot of people who could not get accommodation 
and became discouraged, with the result that they never got into Nova Scotia. 
I am sure that the Tourist Department at Halifax, as well as yourself, is inter- 
ested in getting all these people in, especially now when we need American 
dollars so badly. I was also in the hope that a second boat could be put on 
not only for the tourist season—and I speak now of a smaller boat, cargo 
carrying capacity, which would perhaps handle a hundred passengers—for the 
-year round. I think that the government would have to give some support to 
that service. It would be of great help to our farmers and our fishermen to be 
assured they would get regular transportation for their products to the market. 
I believe that since the change has taken place in the fruit industry in the 
Cornwallis-Annapolis Valley that it is more important that we try to develop 
a New England market for our agricultural as well as our fish products. The 
C.V.R. and the C.N.R. could carry cold storage cars and the boats could also 
carry cold storage; in that way we could market not only our small fruits and 
some of our vegetables, but possibly some dairy products. 

Hon. Mr. Davies: There is no private service now? 

Hon. Mr. McDonatp (Kings): No, except for the lobster maces at eertain 
times of the year. 

Hon. Mr. BisHop: Some of the Yarmouth boats carry lobsters and fish. 
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Hon. Mr. McDonarp (Kings): While the service operates from May to © 


September. 
Hon. Mr. Davies: Well, this is an American company. 
Hon. Mr. McDowatp (Kings): The Eastern Steamship Lines. 
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_ Mr. Doran: The head office is at Boston. 


Hon. Mr. McDonatp (Kings): If the Eastern Steamship Lines is not 
interested, I think possibly there is a company which is interested in putting a 
steamship on there, but it would have to have some government support, as 
suggested in that letter from the Eastern Steamship Company, but it means a 
great deal to our people down there to have regular transportation between 
Yarmouth and Boston. It might be, if we could get a regular boat on there, 
and if there was freight enough offering to Saint John, they could go from Boston 
to Yarmouth, Yarmouth to Saint John and back to Boston. I do not know of 


- course whether there would be sufficient freight offering to Saint John to make 


that worth while or not. 

The CuHairMAN: Do you want any further enlightenment from Mr. Dolan 
on the activities of his Bureau? Are there any other questions you would like 
to ask him? We are very glad to have had you, gentlemen, and we thank you 
very much. 

Now, I have some reports which I want to submit before you go. We have 
not yet passed a motion for the publication of the-proceedings of the committee, 
and we are beginning to receive inquiries. I know of one the other day, who 
telephoned the Ontario Tourist Bureau and wanted to get some copies of the 

evidence which has been taken. We have a formal motion: “That on motion 
it was resolved to report recommending that authority be granted for the printing 
of 600 copies in English and 200 in French of the evidence given before the 
committee, and that rule 100 be suspended in so far as it relates to the said 
printing.” That is the motion we have to pass here. As to the committee’s 
report, I would present this to the house today: “Your committee recommend 
that it be authorized to print 600 copies in English and 200 copies in French 
of its proceedings, and that rule 100 be suspended in so far as it relates to the 
said printing.” Is the committee agreeable that that course be followed? 


Hon. Mr. BrsHop: I so move. 
-~ Hon. Mr. McDonatp (Kings): I second the motion. 


The motion was agreed to, and the committee adjourned, to meet at the 
call of the Chair. 
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